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THE MONARCHICAL PRINCIPLE IN OUR CON- 
STITUTION, 


Tue people of the States of the American Union are, and have 
been since the declaration of their independence, subject to two 
governments—that of the individual States, and a Federal or national 
Government. Even before the American Revolution, and while the 
States were still English colonies, there existed in each province a 
Legislature composed of two Chambers. The House of Representa- 
tives was in all cases elected by the inhabitants, though in the 
greater part of the colonies the Upper House, as well as the Governor, 
who exercised, with or without a Council, the executive power, were 
named by the Crown, or by proprietors residing in England, to 
whom, in some of the provinces, had been accorded almost sovereign 
rights. At the epoch of the Revolution these governments were re- 
placed by Constitutions adopted by the people, and based on their 
ancient usages. Governors and Councils and elective Senates were 
substituted for the officers named by the King or by the proprietors. 
Connecticut, however, preserved her government as established by 
the charter of Charles IT till 1818, and Rhode Island hers till 1842. 
In these two States the inhabitants had alway selected the Govern- 
ors, as well as the two branches of the Legislature. 

These governments, and those adopted in general conformity to 
them by the new States subsequently admitted into the Union, con- 
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stituted the local Legislatures, to whom were confided all matters 
of internal administration, unless expressly conceded to the Gen- 
eral Government. “The Revolution of 1776,” Webster declared, 
“did not subvert government in all its forms. It did not subvert 
the local laws and local legislation.” The two Houses of Congress 
in 1861, at the time of the commencement of hostilities between the 
North and South, announced that “war is not waged on our part 
in any spirit of oppression, nor for any purpose of conquest or sub- 
jection, nor for the purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the 
rights of established institutions of the States, but to maintain and 
defend the supremacy of the Constitution and all laws made in 
pursuance thereof, and to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States unimpaired, and that as 
soon as these objects are accomplished that war ought to cease.” 

The Government of the old Congress was a revolutionary one, 
whose powers were derived not directly from the people, but from 
the people through the States, on whom it relied to give effect to 
its acts. It differed, however, from an international Congress in 
that the States submitted to be governed, in ordinary transactions, 
by a majority, without requiring unanimity. 

A question has been made, in advocacy of centralization, by 
John Quincy Adams, as well as by Judge Story, whether the States, 
who declared their independence of Great Britain, as united colo- 
nies, could be considered to have ever had, individually, the rights 
of absolute sovereignty. The suggestion would seem to have been 
fully met by Upshur, who succeeded Webster as Secretary of State, 
in his able strictures on “ The Commentaries of the Constitution.” 

According to the opinion pronounced by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1796, the powers of Congress, such as were 
exercised by them from their first meeting till the ratification of 
the Confederation in 1781, were in themselves revolutionary powers. 
The separate States retained all the rights of internal sovereignty, 
while Congress possessed all the rights of external sovereignty. 

In a previous case, in 1795, it had been said that “the powers 
of Congress were powers revolutionary in their nature, arising out 
of events adequate to every national emergency and coextensive 
with the object to be attained. The Congress was the general, 
supreme, and controlling council of the nation. Congress raised 
armies, fitted out a navy, and prescribed rules for their government, 
conducted all military operations both by land and sea, emitted 
bills of credit, received and sent ambassadors and made treaties, 
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commissioned privateers, and prescribed rules for the distribution 
of prizes. In Congress were vested, because by Congress were ex- 
ercised, with the approbation of the people, ‘ the rights and powers 
of war and peace.’” 

The Articles of Confederation, as they were recommended by 
Congress in 1777, and adopted in 1778 by eleven of the thirteen 
States, and in 1779 by another State, became, after the ratification 
by Maryland, universally obligatory in 1781. This Constitution, as 
it may be appropriately termed, expressly retained for each State 
“its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this Confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States in Congress assembled.” 

The Government established by the Articles of Confederation 
consisted of one representative body. In that body were united 
all the powers, executive, legislative, and judicial, which belonged 
to the United States. The members of Congress were annually 
chosen by the States, who might recall their delegates at any period 
of the year. A single vote was reserved for each State, and in 
certain cases the agreement of nine of the States was necessary for 
the adoption of a measure. Congress had power to appoint a 
“Committee of the States” to sit through the recess, and one of 
their number to preside, “provided that no person be allowed to 
serve in the office of President more than one year in any term of 
three years.” The executive authority of Congress was exercised 
through departments accountable to them. 

Congress had not merely ordinary executive and legislative 
powers, but had authority to create courts of prize, and to con- 
stitute tribunals to settle conflicting claims as to boundaries of 
States and as to titles derived from different States. 

As regards foreign relations, the Articles accorded to the United 
States in Congress assembled the greater part of the powers granted 
to the Federal Government by the present Constitution, including 
the right and power of deciding alone and exclusively on the sub- 
ject of peace and war, except in the case of invasion, the sending 
and receiving of ambassadors and of entering into treaties and 
alliances. It was stipulated that no State should alter the clauses 
of any treaties which had been concluded by Congress, or had been 
proposed by that body to the Courts of France and Spain; while, 
on the other hand, it was provided that no treaty of commerce 
should be made whereby the legislative power of the respective 
States should be “restrained from imposing such imposts and duties 
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on foreigners as their people are subjected to, or from prohibiting 
the exportation or importation of any species of goods or commodi- 
ties whatsoever.” Thus, Congress had not the power of regulating 
foreign conmerce or establishing uniform duties on importation. 
Custom-house duties, as well as the regulation of the tariff, were 
left to the disposition of the respective States. 

The inefticacy of the requisitions made by Congress on the States, 
and the refusal, especially of Rhode Island, to grant to the General 
Government the power to levy duties upon merchandise imported 
from abroad, were among the most powerful motives for the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution. 

Though there were undoubtedly many persons of influence—at 
the head of whom may be placed (though their views were not 
identical) Adams and Hamilton—who would have preferred a close 
approximation to what was deemed to be the theory of the insti- 
tutions of the mother-country, and though Jefferson tells us that, 
on his arrival from France to assume the duties of Secretary of 
State, under Washington, he found the sentiments of the more 
wealthy or aristocratic classes to be in favor of an hereditary mon- 
archy, yet we do not remember to have met with a single complaint, 
before the Convention of 1787, as to the form in which the author- 
ity of the Federal Government was exercised. Indeed, Mr. Sher- 
man, of Connecticut, remarked in the Convention that “the com- 
plaints are, not that the views of Congress are unwise or unfaithful, 
but that their powers are insufficient for the execution of their 
views.” 

In none of the instructions to the delegates, either at Annapolis 
or Philadelphia, do we find any reference to an alteration of the 
then existing constitution of the Confederation, which vested in 
Congress the executive, legislative, and judicial powers. Much less 
was the substitution of a President with monarchical powers, for 
the officer elected annually to be the exponent of the body over 
which he presided, even suggested. 

The American commentator of Blackstone remarks that the 
creation of a Federal Government was essentially different from 
that established by the Articles of Confederation. Leaving out 
Rhode Island and North Carolina was a breach of the article which 
declared them to be perpetual, and that “no alteration at any time 
hereafter shall be made in any of them, unless such alteration be 
agreed to in a Congress of the United States and be afterward 
confirmed by the Legislatures of the States.” The validity of the 
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new compact, indeed, could not well be considered as authorita- 
tively established till it had received the assent of all the members 
of the Confederation, which was not effected till Rhode Island, in 
1790, came into the Union. 

We may here note, what seems to have been overlooked by the 
advocates of centralization, that the cause of the change in the 
phraseology of the preamble to the Constitution from “ We, the 
people of New Hampshire,” etc., which was the form when it was 
referred to the committee on style, to that of “ We, the people of 
the United States,” was solely occasioned by the necessity of omit- 
ting from the enumeration of States Rhode Island, which had 
never been represented in the Convention. 

The first suggestion of a national Government, consisting of an 
Executive, Legislature and judiciary, made in the Convention, is to 
be found in what was called the “ Virginia plan.” So far, however, 
was this projet from contemplating the adoption of the monarchical 
principle, that the mover of it, Mr. Randolph, proposed that the 
executive should consist of three persons, and his failure to enforce 
these views induced his withdrawal from the Convention without 
signing the Constitution. 

The executive power of the United States is vested in the Presi- 
dent by the second article of the Constitution. His principal 
enumerated powers are the command of the army and navy, and of 
the militia when in actual service, and the nomination, with the 
assent of the Senate, of ambassadors, judges, and of all other officers 
whose appointment is not otherwise provided for. 

Upshur, in his work on “The Nature and Character of our 
Federal Government,” says : “The most defective part of the Fed- 
ral Constitution, beyond all question, is that which relates to the 
executive department. It is impossible to read that instrument 
without being forcibly struck with the loose and unguarded terms 
in which the powers and duties of the President are pointed out. 
So far as the Legislature is concerned, the limitations of the Con- 
stitution are, perhaps, as precise and strict as they could safely 
have been made ; but, in regard to the Executive, the Convention 
appear to have studiously selected such loose and general expres- 
sions as would enable the President, by implication and construc- 
tion, either to neglect his duties or to enlarge his powers. We 
have heard it gravely asserted in Congress that, whatever power is 
neither legislative nor judiciary, is of course executive, and as such 
belongs to the President under the Constitution! Be this as it 
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may, it is a reproach to the Constitution that the executive trust is 
so ill-defined as to leave any plausible pretense, even to the insane 
zeal of party devotion, for attributing to the President of the United 
States the powers of a despot—powers which are wholly unknown 
in any limited monarchy in the world.” 

John Quincy Adams, in his discourse on “The Jubilee of the 
Constitution,” says: “It has perhaps never been duly remarked 
that, under the Constitution of the United States, the powers of the 
executive department, explicitly and emphatically concentrated in 
one person, are vastly more extensive and complicated than those of 
the legislative. The language of the instrument in conferring legis- 
lative authority is, ‘ Ad legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives.’ But the executive authority 
is committed in unreserved terms. ‘THE executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of America.’ ” 

All testimony concurs in assuring us that an office of this magni- 
tude would not have been created unless Washington had been in- 
tended to fill it. And in this connection we may well regard the 
duration of the term, as provided for in the Constitution, as im- 
material. The same considerations which would induce the first 
appointment of him would continue him in office for life; and 
whether he was to be reélected every four years or every seven 
years was a matter wholly immaterial. As a general proposition, a 
term of four years was either too long or too short. If the President 

yas merely to personify the chief of the state, an annual election, 
like that of the Roman consuls, would have been preferable. If he 
is really to be an efficient executive, uncontrolled, as the Constitu- 
tion makes him, by any council, it would require an ordinary life to 
stamp his policy on the country. 

What were the probable intentions of the Convention in creating 
an office for Washington, as a substitute for the hereditary throne 
to which others in similar circumstances might have aspired, may 
be deduced from the remarks of Adams, in the same connection 
with those cited : “The establishment of justice in the intercourse 
between the nation and foreign powers was thus preéminently com- 
mitted to the custody of one man; but that man was George Wash- 
ington.” 


We have had occasion, in discussing, some time since, in this 
journal, another subject, to refer to the exercise of the executive 
authority in the absence of all legislative enactments, in upholding 
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the neutrality of the United States when all the principal states of 
Europe, in 1793, were belligerents. 

That Adams was correct in considering the office to have been 
created for Washington, we have the concurrent testimony of his 
contemporaries, with many of whom I was in early life brought 
into frequent contact. 

I think it may be inferred from the rules of etiquette which, 
under the advice of General Hamilton, were prescribed to be observed 
by the President, that an office other than one of four years’ duration 
was in contemplation, and we may here remark, without any refer- 
ence to its application to a particular case, that it is by the letter of 
the Constitution, and not by any accidental circumstances which 
may have hitherto prevented the office from being occupied for more 
than two terms by the same individual, that the provision respecting 
reéligibility is to be interpreted. The idea of an unwritten law con- 
trolling a written constitution would be a solecism. Moreover, it 
it is by no means certain that, if Washington had not died at the 
time that he did, he would not have yielded to the importunities of 
his friends to be a candidate for the then ensuing term. 

One of the greatest objections to the office as now constituted is, 
that it presents too great a prize to the ambition of an individual ; 
that it is utterly removed, as was the imperial power of the Napo- 
leons, from the entire people, without anything to fill the space be- 
tween the sovereign and the citizens at large. If the official patron- 
age of the President, when the United States had scarcely three 
millions of inhabitants, was deemed excessive, how may it now be 
regarded when we have fifty millions? It is not the augmented 
number of officials to which the patronage applies, and which pos- 
sibly is susceptible of some modification under a well-regulated 
“civil-service system,” which alone invites Presidential interven- 
tion, but it is the projects to which the action of the Executive is 
continually invoked, with the hundreds of millions of capital in- 
volved, to legalize monopolies in railroads and other enterprises, 
that we have to take into account, when considering the powers of 
an American President and the possible danger of their misappli- 
cation. 

Upon examining the debates in the Convention, it would seem 
that there was no very strict analysis of the powers to be possessed 
by the new President, and no reference to the discussions then 
going on in England and elsewhere as to the limitations of a sov- 
ereign’s authority in a constitutional monarchy. The elder Adams, 
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though by no means averse to a single executive, regarded the 
present Constitution of the United States as forming a government 
more properly to be classed among monarchical than democratic 
governments. 

The Duke de Rochefoucauld, in a letter to Dr. Franklin in 1789, 
expresses his surprise, in view of the attempts made in France to 
restrain the powers of the monarch, that we should have given such 
unlimited scope to an elective Chief Magistrate, especially to one 
whose reélection for life was possible. Franklin, who had advo- 
cated a plural Executive, defended the reéligibility of the President. 

In determining to create a national Government, to consist of 
an Executive, Legislature, and judiciary, the Convention seem to 
have gone back for precedents, as to the first named, to the times of 
the Plantagenets and Tudors, without regard to any of the modifica- 
tions of the royal authority adopted in modern times. Even the 
important changes introduced on the restoration of the Stuarts, and 
by the Revolution of 1688, and the Act of Settlement, appear to 
have been overlooked. The great and leading principles of the 
British Constitution, as now existing, are the personal irresponsi- 
bility of the King, the responsibility of ministers, and the inquisito- 
rial power of Parliament. The doctrines of royal prerogative, such 
as we see them set forth in Blackstone, De Lolme, and other text- 
writers, have been long since obsolete. Nearly a hundred years 
had elapsed before the meeting of the Convention, since a King 
of England hac attempted to arrest the obnoxious measures pre- 
sented for his sanction, by the exercise of the veto-power. Nor 
has the right of the Commons to withhold supplies from the Crown 
been exercised in a single instance since the Revolution of 1688. 
The principal change, effected by the development of the English 
Constitution at that time, was the virtual transference of the center 
of the responsibility of the state from the Crown to the House of 
Commons. Instead of prerogative government, parliamentary gov- 
ernment was established. The popular influence in the House of 
Commons was greatly strengthened by the reforms made a few 
years since, by which many rotten boroughs were disfranchised and 
their votes transferred to the now populous districts. But parlia- 
mentary reform was a matter which concerned the nobility and 
large land proprietors rather than the King, whose power, as affect- 
ing legislation, had long before ceased to be other than nominal. 

Even in the time of the Stuarts, Charles II was unable to protect 
his minister by the prerogative. The case of the Earl of Danby, 
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impeached in 1673, in which it was decided that no minister could 
shelter himself by pleading the authority of the Crown, is an illus- 
tration of how impotent the royal authority had even then become. 

Blackstone says that “the Constitution has provided that no 
man shall dare to assist the Crown in contradiction of the law of the 
land ; and any man so offending is liable to be prosecuted and pun- 
ished, through the medium of an indictment or a parliamentary 
impeachment.” 

The extent of the royal prerogative as to ministerial responsi- 
bility was a source of continuous discussions in the councils of 
England during the whole of the American war, when George III 
was attempting to regain somewhat of the power lost through the 
ignorance and stupidity of his immediate predecessors. It is re- 
markable that the contest in which the King and his Minister, 
Lord Bute, took such a part, should have been overlooked in the 
assignment of the functions of the proposed Executive. The very 
irresponsibility of the King is, as in other constitutional monarchi- 
cal governments, merely an indication of his utter impotency. 

It may be here remarked that according to modern usage a con- 
stitutional sovereign can only with safety be a roi fainéant. Le 
roi regne et ne gouverne pas was applied by Thiers to Charles X. 
The adage is illustrated by the case of Louis Philippe, who had 
accepted, on his election to the throne, a constitution imposing 
ministerial responsibility, and whose talents, which could not remain 
inactive, lost him his crown; as, also, in that of Napoleon III, 
whose liberal measures in according ministerial responsibility pre- 
ceded his downfall only a few months. 

Nothing, perhaps, can better explain the monarchical principle 
in the case of an American President, as contrasted with the for- 
mal acts alone permitted to the English King, than a reference 
to the respective attributes of the Cabinets of the two countries. 
The term cabinet is in neither country known to the laws, though 
in both a word of universal use. Since the establishment of parlia- 
mentary government, the sole function of the King, which can have 
any political aspect, is the appointment of the ministers ; but in 
this he acts a merely formal part. Public sentiment, through Par- 
liament, indicates when a change in the ministry must take place, 
and points out the men to whom the administration of the govern- 
ment is to be confided, usually designating some one as the Premier. 
It is for the statesman, who may then be sent for by the King, to 
ascertain whether he can form such a Cabinet as will enable him to 
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control the action of the Parliament. As the duties of the King 
cease when he has placed in the hands of the ministers the seals of 
their respective offices, and as it is an organic principle of the 
English Constitution that no act of the King is of any avail without 
being countersigned by a responsible minister, it may well be per- 
ceived that he can have no great motive for meddling with affairs 
of state which he has no power of regulating. No king has carried 
to such an extreme the practical application of this rule as George 
IV. It was difficult even to induce him to affix his sign manual to 
an official document. And it has happened in my experience that 
an exequatur for a consul had to be delayed months because the 
King could not be induced to perform even so formal an act as that 
of affixing his fiat to a consul’s commission. 

In England the officers of state administering the several de- 
partments, and who form the Cabinet, really constitute the Govern- 
ment, the head of which is the First Lord of the Treasury for the 
time being. In the United States, in no possible sense are the dif- 
ferent Secretaries vested with any power whatever, except by the 
authority of the President, who is responsible for their acts, not 
they responsible for him. So far as what we term the Cabinet is 
concerned, the sole provision having any possible application to it 
is an article of the Constitution, which says that the “ President 
may require the opinion in writing of the principal officer in each 
of the executive departments, upon any subject relating to the du- 
ties of their respective offices.” 

Jefferson, who certainly had as much confidence in his official 
advisers, among whom were Madison and Gallatin, as any other 
President, did not ask, I was assured by one of its most trusted 
members, the advice of his Cabinet on, perhaps, the two most im- 
portant measures of his administration—the purchase of Louisiana 
and the rejection of the treaty concluded by Monroe and Pinckney 
in 1806. The former of these measures, as involving the acquisi- 
tion of foreign territory, was ever regarded as the great constitu- 
tional question of the day. 

President Lincoln, it is understood, seldom or never had any 
Cabinet meetings. 

I have already noticed the attributes of the Executive, as re- 
ferred to by John Quincy Adams, but they have no particular refer- 
ence to the existence of a state of war. In the war of 1812 there 
were comparatively few attempts to give to the President powers 
which did not exist in time of peace, nor were any assumed in refer- 
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ence to persons not connected with the army or navy. Even the 
extraordinary opposition of Massachusetts and other New England 
States to the best-defined powers of the Federal Government did not 
give rise to any direct collision of a hostile character. It was left to 
the Supreme Court of the United States to decide finally that, when 
the militia were called out to repel invasion, it belonged to the 
President alone to determine when the exigency existed. The writ 
of habeas corpus, even when issued by a State tribunal, was invaria- 
bly recognized. All will remember a case where General Jackson, 
at New Orleans, submitted to the payment of a fine, imposed by 
a State judge for his disobedience to a writ, which could not have 
been obeyed without jeoparding the interests of his command and 
the safety of the city. The Hartford Convention, in the most 
gloomy period of the war, was permitted to concoct, without any 
interruption, in secret conclave, the weasures which the unexpected 
restoration of peace alone prevented from culminating in acts of 
open treason. 

It was during the war of secession that the powers of the Presi- 
dent were exercised to an extent unprecedented in English history. 
Based on an insurrection in the several States therein enumerated, 
and without awaiting a meeting of Congress convened for the 4th 
of July, 1861, the President proclaimed, on the 19th and 27th of 
April, the blockade of the ports of those States. By his proclama- 
tion of May 3, 1861, he called into service upward of forty-two 
thousand volunteers to serve for three years, increased the regular 
army by twenty-two thousand men, and added eighteen thousand 
seamen to the naval service. Congress at its extraordinary session 
raised the number of the military forces to more than six hundred 
thousand men. 

These acts were sustained by the Supreme Court, on the first 
occasion on which the question came regularly before it, in the case 
of the validity of prizes made for violation of the President’s block- 
ade ; and it was declared that, by the acts of the enemy, a public, 
territorial war existed between the Confederate States and the States 
which remained loyal to the Union, by which all the residents on 
the one side of the line, without regard to their individual senti- 
ments, were enemies of those on the other side of thc line, and that 
a war declared by Congress was not the only one contemplated by 
the Constitution. 

President Lincoln’s Attorney-General had advised him, in 1861, 
that it was for the President alone to pronounce upon the political 
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considerations which determine in what cases a suspension of the 
privilege of habeas corpus might take place, and that the authority 
conferred on him by the Constitution was in no wise affected by 
the powers with which the act of 1789 had invested the judges 
with regard to the writ of habeas corpus. 

Immediately after the secession of the South, a direct conflict 
arose between the executive and judicial power in consequence of 
the refusal, by order of the President, of a military commander, to 
obey a writ of habeas corpus issued by the Chief Justice of the 
United States. Chief Justice Taney, after declaring that a military 
government had been substituted for the government of the Con- 
stitution, says that nothing remains for him to do but to order all 
the proceedings in the case, with his opinion, to be filed and record- 
ed in the appropriate court, and direct the clerk to transmit a copy, 
under seal, to the President of the United States. “It will then 
remain for that high officer, in fulfillment of his constitutional obli- 
gations, to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, to de- 
termine what course he will take to cause the civil process of the 
United States to be respected and enforced.” Perhaps a summary 
of what were the pretensions of the Executive, as regards personal lib- 
erty, may be best found in a note addressed by Mr. Seward to Lord 
Lyons in October, 1861 : “It seems necessary to state, for the infor- 
mation of that Government, that Congress is by the Constitution 
invested with no executive power or responsibility whatever, but, on 
the contrary, that the President of the United States is, by the Con- 
stitution and laws, invested with the whole executive power of the 
Government, and charged with the supreme direction of all munici- 
pal and ministerial civil agents, as well as of the whole land and 
naval forces of the United States, and that, invested with these am- 
ple powers, he is charged by the Constitution and laws with the 
absolute duty of suppressing insurrection, as well as of preventing 





































and repelling invasion, and that for these purposes he constitution- 
ally exercises the right of suspending the writ of habeas corpus 
whenever and wheresoever, and in whatsoever extent the public 
safety, endangered by treason or invasion in arms, in his judgment 
requires.” 

At the date of Mr. Seward’s note no proclamation, in the sense 
of his communication, had been issued, and no intimation of any 
such intention had been in any way given. On the 24th of Sep- 
tember a proclamation establishing martial law was issued, and by 
an order of the Department of War, of September 26, 1862, a na- 
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tional police was established in all the States to watch over the 
execution of the proclamation. 

It was not until the act of March 3, 1863, that Congress author- 
ized the President to suspend the writ of habeas corpus during the 
rebellion. A proclamation in accordance with that act was issued 
on September 15, 1863. This proclamation suspended throughout 
the United States, in the cases therein mentioned, the writ of habeas 
corpus during the whole of the rebellion, or until modified or re- 
voked by another one issuing from the President. The proclama- 
tion made no distinction, as to the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, between the loyal States and those which were in rebellion. 
The passage of the act suspending the habeas corpus had been 
preceded by the establishment of military commissions as distinct 
from courts-martial, thus opening the door to an unlimited abuse 
of arbitrary power. Nor was it until a late period in the war that 
the legality of these military commissions came before the Supreme 
Court. It was in the case of a citizen of Indiana, who had never 
been in any wise connected with the military forces. He had been 
tried by a military commission in 1864, and condemned to be hung 
on May 19, 1865. The Supreme Court, however, in December, 1865, 
not only because the provisions of the act of March 3, 1863, had 
been disregarded, but because no act of Congress authorized the 
action of a military tribunal and no order of the President could 
justify it, set the prisoner at liberty. A majority of the court were 
of the opinion that Congress had not the power to pass such an act. 
It based its decision on this point—on the clause of the original 
Constitution, which declared that all criminal proceedings, except 
in the case of impeachment, should be before juries. 

The motives which led to the proclamations of September 22 
and January 1, 1863, for the emancipation of the slaves in all the 
States then in insurrection, but not in the States remaining loyal, 
have recently been a subject of discussion in this journal, and the 
nullity of the emancipation edict pronounced by an eminent jurist, 
who, as an international lawyer, enjoyed the especial confidence of 
the Administrations of Lincoln and Grant. 

In the early days of the Government there had been, in the case 
of the British treaty of 1794, a grave question as to how far it was 
obligatory on the part of Congress to supply the funds, or to pass 
other acts to give effect to a treaty concluded by the President 
and Senate. And it may be remembered that in 1833 our Govern- 
ment, General Jackson being President, under analogous circum- 
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stances, respecting Mr, Rives’s treaty of 1831, claimed the right of 
making war for a non-compliance, by the other departments of the 
Government, with the stipulations of a treaty entered into by the 
executive power, it being alone known to foreign nations. 

While the war of secession was still going on, the possession of 
the Government of Mexico was a matter of belligerent contest. 
When complaint was made by the French Government of a protest 
of the House of Representatives against the establishment of the 
Imperial Government in Mexico, in reply to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
Mr. Seward declared that the powers claimed for the President were 
as unlimited with respect to international affairs as to internal mat- 
ters, and that neither the vote of the House of Representatives nor 
of the Senate could oblige him to modify his policy or take away 
his liberty of action. 

It was after the cessation of hostilities and the practical restora- 
tion of the Union that the most objectionable pretensions were put 
forward on behalf of the executive power, which no longer could 
claim any attributes from the war power. 

We have referred to the fact that, at an early period of the war, 
each House of Congress declared that whenever hostility to the 
Union ceased, the several States should be maintained with all their 
dignity, equality, and rights unimpaired. This course had been 
adopted in several instructions given by President Lincoln before 
his assassination, having in view the status quo ante bellum ; and, if 
they were altered in other cases, it was certainly not so with regard 
to General Sherman, who concluded, on the 18th of April, 1865— 
the day before the assassination of Lincoln—a provisional convention 
with General Johnston, of the Confederacy, the terms of which 
were in strict accordance with the pledge made by Congress. In- 
dependently of any such stipulation the result would have been 
the same, according both to our Constitution and to international 
law. 

Though some of the earlier decisions of the Supreme Court 
could not fail to be affected by the feelings prevalent among politi- 

val partisans in the community in which they resided, yet that tri- 
bunal ever held that the action of the State governments, which 
were within the jurisdiction of the so-called Confederate States, in 
all matters within the scope of the State Constitutions, when it had 
not for its object aid to the rebels, was valid. 

The Sherman-Johaston convention, in maintaining the organi- 
zation of the State governments, as they existed at the time of its 
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conclusion, would have preserved the autonomy of the States, and 
taken away every pretext for the revolutionary measures which fol- 
lowed. The functionaries having been elected or named according 
to the local Constitutions, it would have been easy to remedy all 
defects of irregularity by obliging them to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States. While the Confederates possessed the 
power, they certainly owed allegiance to them as to a de facto gov- 
ernment. That allegiance to a king de facto protects the subject 
from future question is one of the oldest principles of the English 
constitutional law. 

When President Johnson repudiated the Sherman-Johnston 
convention, there were no longer the two Governments, to which, 
as shown at the commencement of this article, the people of the 
States of the American Union were subject, but a central Govern- 
ment, ruling over conquered provinces, was substituted for the in- 
stitutions of their ancestors in at least ten States. 

President Johnson, having annihilated all the governments in 
the soi-disant Confederate States, issued a partial amnesty, the 
spirit of which is manifested by the exclusion from its benefits of 
all persons having the amount of property therein specified. He, at 
the same time, undertook the task of reorganizing, by his sole au- 
thority, the States of the South. 

The right has never been claimed for a President to institute 
military governments, even in a conquered country, except during 
the existence of a war; and the Supreme Court has decided that 
such governments can not act in the United States in time of peace. 
This subject was fully discussed in the questions growing out of our 
war of 1846-48 with Mexico. President Johnson, however, basing 
himself upon the provision of the Constitution which guarantees to 
each State a republican form of government, on his duty as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy, and, at the same time, as 
the first civil officer of the United States, declared that the war 
which a part of the people of the United States had made against 
the authority of the Union had deprived this part of the people of 
all government. He named provisional Governors, whose duty it 
should be to prescribe the regulations necessary in contemplation of 
the assembling of a convention composed of delegates, who were to 
be chosen by those among the people of the State who were faithful 
to the United States, and none others. All were excluded who had 
not taken the oath of amnesty, as well as those who were not elec- 
tors under the old Constitution ; the object of the latter provision 
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being to keep out the negroes, according to the Constitution which 
was in force immediately before the secession. 

These conventions were informed by an Executive order that the 
secessionist States should declare null and void the ordinance of seces- 
sion, that they should acknowledge the abolition of slavery, and repu- 
diate all the debts contracted for the rebellion. These conditions 
were imposed by the President of his own sole authority. And it 
may here be noted that on the authority of the ratification under 
these Presidential Constitutions depends the validity of the thir- 
teenth article of the Constitution. The Constitutions having been 
modified in accordance with the views of the President, and officers 
having been chosen in accordance with them, the provisional Gov- 
ernors withdrew. 

Senators and representatives were chosen and went to Washing- 
ton to take their seats. The two Houses, however, composed, as 
they were, exclusively of representatives of the States which had 
remained in the Union, refused to admit them. It was objected 
that the President, in convoking the conventions, had surpassed his 
powers, and that the Constitutions, made without the concurrence of 
the entire people, including the enfranchised slaves, were null. 
There were members of Congress who maintained that the seces- 
sionist States had lost all political rights, and were only Territories. 

The Secretary of State had, however, announced officially, on 
the 18th of December, 1865, that Amendment Thirteen, which 
abolished slavery, having been ratified by three fourths of the 
States, had become an integral part of the Constitution. Among 
the twenty-seven States that were necessary for its adoption were 
seven who were not acknowledged as States by Congress. It is not 
meant to intimate by this suggestion that there is any question as 
to the abolition of slavery in all and every part of the United States. 
There are certain accomplished facts which do not require any legis- 
lative sanction, but exist by universal assent. 

The fourteenth amendment, which, among other matters, pro- 
vides that the representation shall be diminished according to the 
number of male inhabitants disfranchised, was submitted to those 
States which had formed Constitutions under President Johnson’s 
proclamation, and unanimously rejected by them. Nor was it 
until after Constitutions formed in accordance with the act of Con- 
gress to which we shall advert, that either this amendment or the 
fifteenth, intended te secure universal negro suffrage while it left 
the naturalized citizens of Rhode Island disfranchised, obtained, 
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under the menace of exclusion from Congress, the nominal sanction 
of the States. 

Despite the theory which we find in text-writers, the balance 
of powers has no existence as a practical rule, unless it be to arrest 
all action on the part of the Government. As in England at one 
time the royal authority and then that of Parliament predominated, 
so it has been as regards the President and Congress in the work- 
ing of the American system. Embarrassments from a want of 
accord between the Executive and Congress may well occur, espe- 
cially in relation to foreign affairs. It so happened that, during the 
period when the affairs of the United States at the Court of Lon- 
don were confided to me, both Houses of Congress were opposed 
to the President. The consequence of this was, that nothing on 
which a question could be raised could be effected by negotiation. 
One of the subjects in discussion related, as I remember, to the 
commerce between the United States and the British Provinces. It 
suited the party in Congress opposed to the President not to main- 
tain the views set forth by our Government. The consequence was 
that, whenever intimation was given to the British Government as 
to what, in certain contingencies, we might do, I was made to 
understand that England was perfectly aware that the President’s 
measures would receive no sanction in Congress. Nor was the 
trade, which had been closed by English orders in council, reopened 
till the British Government was assured that the Administration of 
President Jackson did not maintain the views of his predecessor. 

Our annals afford many other illustrations of the disadvantages 
growing out of a disagreement between the different departments of 
the Government. Cases arising from this source have been a cause 
of injustice to other countries, who have had good reason to com- 
plain that measures, originating with the President’s suggestion, in 
consequence of which action was had on their part which could not 
be recalled, have not even been taken into consideration by the Sen- 
ate or Congress. Of this the treaty made some years ago with Den- 
mark for the purchase of the island of St. Thomas is an illustration. 
We required that the assent of the inhabitants to the cession should 
be obtained in advance. This was done, and when the treaty came 
back to Washington, with his Danish Majesty’s ratification, it was 
not even considered by the Senate. 

It is by the exercise of the veto-power that the collision between 
the executive and legislative powers is manifested. Story said, in 
1832, “If we refer to the last forty years of our Government, we 
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shall see that the veto prerogative accorded to the President has 
been but rarely used, and it will appear that there exists no case 
where, when it has been exercised, two thirds of the two Houses 
have passed a law in despite of the President.” 

In 1856 President Pierce having refused to put his signature to 
several acts which appropriated money to make navigable some 
interior rivers—acts which, according to him, the Constitution did 
not permit—Congress passed them in spite of his veto. That is the 
only occasion, before the Administration of President Johnson, 
where the veto has been ineffectual. 

We have given a notice of the Executive Constitutions ; we will 
now refer to those created by the authority of Congress. 

The act of the 2d of March, 1867, designated “ An Act for the 
more effectual Government of the Rebel States,” carries with it, by 
its very title, the annihilation of the autonomy of ten States. In 
the clause relative to military commissions, no account was had of 
the decision of the Supreme Court ; while, for its execution, the 
power of the President, after the nomination of the military 
satraps, was set aside. The act declared that, inasmuch as there 
does not exist in the rebel States any sufficient protection for life 
and property, the ten States designated as rebel shall be divided 
into five military districts, and the commander of each invested 
with supreme authority. He might permit civil local tribunals to 
have jurisdiction over offenders and to try them, but he had the 
power, when according to his judgment it was proper, to institute 
commissions or military tribunals to that effect. 

The act declares that, “ until the people of the rebel States are 
admitted to be represented in the Congress of the United States, 
all civil governments which may exist there shall only be consid- 
ered as provisional governments under the supreme authority of the 
United States, and subject at any moment to be abolished, nullified, 
controlled, or suspended.” The supplementary act of 19th July, 
1867, declares that the governments existing at that date in the 
rebel States are not legal governments ; and, among other provi- 
sions, it declares that no commander of a district shall be restrained 
in his action by any opinion coming from a civil officer of the 
United States. They had been previously instructed by the Gen- 
eral of the Army not to regard the opinion of the Attorney-General 
as to military commissions which had been sent to them by order 
of the President. 

The original act made a condition of these States to repre- 
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sentation in Congress the adoption of Constitutions prepared by 
conventions of delegates elected by male citizens of the United 
States, who had resided a year in the State, without regard to race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. There were to be ex- 
cluded, both as members ard as voters, all those who had been 
deprived of their franchises for participation in the rebellion, or, by 
the fourteenth amendment proposed to the Constitution of the 
United States, had lost the privilege of having a vote. And the 
Legislatures elected according to the new Constitutions must adopt 
that amendment before the admission to Congress of their Senators 
and Representatives. 

As the act required the naming by the President of the general 
officers for the command of the districts, and the assignment by him 
to them of a military force, as an act passed in violation of the 
Constitution, is an absolute nullity ; and, moreover, as this act 
invaded directly the attributes of the President in taking from him 
all control of the military commanders, transferring it to the Gen- 
eral of the Army in any case which referred to the exercise of civil 
authority, it might have been supposed that he would not have 
permitted it to go into effect. But, having contented himself with 
opposing, from time to time, vetoes which were not even taken 
into consideration by Congress, he performed the functions pre- 
scribed for him. 

An attempt was made to obtain the intervention of the Supreme 
Court, but it was held that no decision on the action of the Presi- 
dent or Congress could be made in advance. The constitution- 
ality of these acts was discussed before the Court in December, 
1867, in reference to a case arising from the action of a military 
commander; but, though the high tribunal decided that it had 
jurisdiction of the question, the session was closed before the case 
could be regularly decided, and the discussion was deferred to a 
future session. Inthe mean time an act was passed which excluded 
the jurisdiction of the Court. In 1868 an opportunity was afforded 
for bringing into view the provisions of the Constitution in refer- 
ence to the impeachment of the President. Many articles were 
presented by the House of Representatives, but no attempt was 
made to suspend the President from his functions during the trial.' 
The accusations were founded principally on the removal by the 
President of one of his ministers—the Secretary of War—despite 
the civil-service tenure act. As no official or personal crime was 
imputed to the President, but those who demanded his condemna- 
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tion maintained that it arose from a political act, it may well be a 
question whether the charge against him was not such as, according 
to the views of constitutional governments, would have been met 
by a change of ministry. Had he been arraigned for his repudia- 
tion of the local Constitutions of the ci-devant Confederate States 
and the inauguration of governments under constitutions prescribed 
by him, and his designation of general officers to the districts, 
under the act of March, 1867, which he recognized as being uncon- 
stitutional and void, the merits of his case might have been of more 
interest to posterity. The impeachment provided by the Constitu- 
tion would seem to form but a slight protection to the people against 
maladministration, as in the case of an ordinary criminal it must 
usually happen that his continuance in office during the impeach- 
ment would practically render the proceedings against him nugatory. 

It has already been intimated that, as both the local govern- 
ments established under Johnson’s proclamation and those created 
under the act of Congress wanted the essential quality of having 
originated from the people, the States in question have been gov- 
erned from Washington as conquered provinces for the last fifteeen 
years. by the election of General Grant the executive and legisla- 
tive departments were brought into harmony, while it would have 
required the united action of the two Houses—which did not ex- 
ist before the second Congress of the present Presidential term 
—to have arrested the intervention, by military force, of the Ex- 
ecutive, even in the internal affairs of those States which had 
submitted to the Constitutions created by Congressional legisla- 
tion. It is a matter of notoriety that, through the intervention 
from Washington and frauds in the electoral returns thereby in- 
duced, of at least three of these States (South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana), the present incumbent of the Executive chair occupies 
his place. Nor can it be too strongly regretted that, in attempting 
special legislation in regard to the last Presidential election, instead 
of leaving the decision of it where the Constitution placed it, in the 
two Houses of Congress, the integrity of the judiciary, which we 
have always regarded as the safeguard of our institutions, was 
brought into jeopardy. And it is not an aspect of the case more 
favorable to the stability of our Government, that this irregular 
procedure was induced by the fact that the outgoing President, not- 
withstanding his functions terminated before those of his successor 
commenced, was preparing to employ the military forces of the 
country to sustain his partisan views. 
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The most important issue involved in the election is, as we un- 
derstand it, whether the Congressional pledge given at the com- 
mencement of the war shall be redeemed, as far as circumstances 
now permit, or whether for all time to come the South shall bear to 
the North the same relation that Ireland bears to England. 

The original plan, as suggested in the Convention, was an election 
by the national Legislature. The advantages of that system would 
have been not only to introduce that accord between the executive 
and legislative departments, the absence of which, in certain con- 
tingencies, may be so deleterious to the public interest, but would 
have referred the choice to those whose acquaintance with the pub- 
lic men of the country might have been expected to insure a safe 
selection. As it was, however, the old idea of balance of power, 
combined with the desire of compensating as far as possible the 
small States for the loss of the equal rights which they enjoyed 
under the Confederacy, induced a compromise of the same charac- 
ter as that which led to the present constitution of the Senate. An 
advantage was given in the original electoral colleges to the popu- 
lar vote ; but that was diminished by adding to the number of 
Representatives two Senatorial delegates ; and, when the original 
election failed, the vote was by States, each having one vote. ' 

It would seem, by the phraseology of the Constitution, that the 
electors were to be named by the Legislature. But it appears, prac- 
tically, that even in the very first Presidential election there was a 
diversity of mode adopted. 

A change effected in the Constitution, in consequence of the 
equality of the votes between Jefferson and Burr, which was not at 
the time supposed to be of great importance, materially altered the 
system. When the parties voted, according to the old rule, it was 
usual to nominate two candidates, one of them from the North and 
the other from the South, giving an equal chance to the free States 
and to the slave States to possess the first Magistrate. Moreover, as 
it could not be ascertained in advance which of the candidates of 
the successful party would be the President, it was equally unknown 
which of them would have the means of favoring their special 
friends. There was, therefore, less reason for making the election 
a partisan contest. 

The exorbitant power of the President induced Senator Hill- 
house, of Connecticut, in 1808, to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution, which had for its object the modification of the mo- 
narchical principle, by selecting the President annually by lot from 
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the members of the Senate, and giving him a position which would 
scarcely differ from that of the President of Congress under the 
Articles of Confederation. No action was, however, taken on it. 

The office of Vice-President, especially under the present system, 
would seem to be altogether objectionable. His duties, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, being of the most formal character, his selection 
is often made without regard to the possible succession. This office 
was unknown to any of the original proceedings before the Conven- 
tion ; and there would seem to have been no other motive in intro- 
ducing it at the final adjustment than that of having something to 
give to both of the two candidates voted for by each State in the 
electoral colleges, as hereinbefore indicated. 

It is not so much the mode of election as it is the manner usually 
adopted of bringing candidates to public notice that commands our 
consideration. Nothing can well differ more from the electoral 
colleges of the Constitution, intended to be composed of the gravest 
citizens of the State and elected for their general intelligence, than 
the National Conventions of the two political parties, the nominee 
of one of whom must be President. 

In the early days, it would seem that no previous nomination 
was necessary to point out who should fill the highest offices of the 
state ; and, after the last term of Washington, a system was adopted 
by both parties which excluded unknown men. These nominations 
were made by caucuses of the members of Congress of the two 
parties. After the Federal party ceased to present any formal can- 
didate, the caucuses of the Democratic party were not abandoned. 
Monroe and Tompkins were continued for the second term, as a 
consequence of their first election. 

But in the election of 1824, instead of the unanimity which had 
prevailed at Mr. Monroe’s elections, every Cabinet minister was a 
candidate. A caucus was then held for the last time. At it Mr. 
Crawford and Mr. Gallatin were nominated for President and Vice- 
President. The latter, however, withdrew, at the suggestion, it is 
understood, of Mr. Van Buren, who contemplated a connection be- 
tween Crawford and Clay, in which, however, the latter refused to 
take part. General Jackson required no nomination to put him be- 
fore the public. Nor was it necessary in the case of Mr. Calhoun, 
who had been Vice-President under Mr. Adams, and who was re- 
tained on the Jackson ticket as a friend of the chief. Mr. Van 
Buren, whose rejection as Minister to England was effected by a 
combination of his prominent political opponents—Clay, Calhoun, 
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and Webster—was universally pointed to as the associate of Gen- 
eral Jackson in his second term. Since.then National Conventions 
have been resorted to by both parties. It is impossible to conceive 
of any worse political machinery than that which was then inau- 
gurated. And, since these conventions have become systematized, 
the usual effect has been to exclude from the Presidency the promi- 
nent men of both sides. The members are without responsibility 
to any one. Indeed, probably in a majority of cases their names 
are not known to half a dozen individuals in the State from which 
they come. 

It would seem that there is motive enough, from the danger to 
which our institutions are exposed from the consequences to which 
the present system of National Conventions may lead, to induce 
every friend of their permanency—if a single person, enjoying the 
unrestrained executive power of the whole empire, is to be retained 
—to seek some remedy, as well against an incompetent selection 
as a disputed succession ; and perhaps there is no better mode of 
providing against these evils than the adoption of the parliamen- 
tary system in all its forms of which France has set us an exampie, 
and which is, moreover, recommended by the many other considera- 
tions to which we have adverted. On the same day, May 24, 1873, 
that Thiers resigned the Presidency, MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, 
was elected, and with the concurrence of his predecessor accepted 
the office that evening. Again, January 30, 1879, the Duke of Ma- 
genta, submitting himself to the principles of parliamentary rule, 
and declaring that he would not contend against the will of the 
people as expressed by their constitutional organs, tendered his 
resignation. The transfer of power was made in a few hours, M. 
Jules Grévy being elected and inaugurated the same day. France 
has thus the full benefit of the parliamentary system, without main- 
taining the pageantry of the English Court ; and how much should 
we not gain by the substitution of a President elected by and amen- 
able to the Congress for our cumbrous system, and which, by keep- 
ing the country agitated every four years, paralyzes every branch 
of industry ! 

But as long as the office retains its immense power and the coun- 
try has no other protection than the intelligence and integrity of the 
incumbent, it is impossible that too much cireumspection can be 
exercised in the choice of a President. The three hundred dollars 
of Crédit Mobilier dividends or a five-thousand-dollar fee for influ- 
ence as chairman of an appropriation committee sink into utter 
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insignificance when we contemplate the bonanza of bankers’ syndi- 
cates, of railroad monopolies, steamship subsidies, and the great 
future oceanic canal. 

It is believed that the popular vote would not be adhered to 
with much tenacity if the fact were known that, in our most impor- 
tant elections, the President has not been the choice of the people of 
the United States, or of a majority of the States, and that this is 
the almost inevitable result of the provisions of the Constitution 
with regard to the constitution of the electoral colleges. 

In 1860, the united vote of the Democratic candidates, Douglas, 
3reckinridge, and Bell, was 2,787,780, while that of Mr. Lincoln 
was only 1,857,660. Mr. Lincoln had, however, 180 electoral votes ; 
while Mr. Douglas, who stood next to him in the electoral vote, had 
only 12. Of the rest, Breckinridge had 72 and Bell 39. 

There are objections to an executive consisting of a single per- 
son in confederate or composite states, that do not apply to an homo- 
geneous country. 

Take, for example, the United States, whose interests, North and 
South, were avowedly, during the whole period of slavery, antago- 
nistical. It can not be doubted that a single executive possessing 
the immense prerogative enjoyed by the President of the United 
States might influence legislation, as well as the administration of 
the Government, in favor of his section to the prejudice of the 
others. Some attempts were made, during the disputes with regard 
to the tariff and slavery, as to a plan by which the rights of each 
section might be protected. Mr. Calhoun proposed a dual executive, 
having a legislative and executive action, as one of the means of 
preserving the balance of power between the two sections. 

The discordant interests of Austria and Hungary induced the 
establishment of two general governments in the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. It ordinarily happens that when, in a confederacy, there 
is one head, the office is attached not to the individual but to the 
prominent state. For instance, in the present empire of Germany, 
it is the King of Prussia, not as an individual, but King of Prussia, 
who is Emperor of Germany. And the subordination of the other 
states of Germany to Prussia is always recognized. 

But I know of nothing more suitable to our condition than the 
present Constitution of Switzerland. The Swiss Constitution pro- 
vides for the exercise of the supreme executive authority by a 
Federal Council, composed of seven members, only one of whom 
can be chosen from the same canton. They are named for three 
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years by the two Houses of the Legislature (Federal Assembly), 
denominated the National Council and Council of States, the for- 
mer corresponding to the House of Representatives, the latter to 
the Senate, of the United States. From this Federal Council the 
President and Vice-President of the Confederation are annually 
appointed by a vote, also of the two Houses; but their functions 


are not materially different from those of the other members, and 
four members are required to sanction every deliberation. The 
duties of the Federal Council consist especially in superintending 
the national relations of the confederation. 

In conclusion, I would remark that the views here stated, how- 
ever illustrated by recent events, have exclusively in view matters 
of permanent interest. So far, indeed, as regards the contest now 
pending, the verdict of the people will be rendered before this 
article comes regularly into the hands of the subscribers. 


W. B. Lawrence. 








THE ADVANTAGES OF FREE RELIGIOUS DIS- 
CUSSION. 


Tue physical question which comes the nearest to this, in the 
minds of persons with strong religious emotions and convictions, is 
vivisection. I state it strongly, at the start. It was the Master 
himself who said, “I am the truth.” It is the difference between 
Christianity and philosophy : that one is the formation of a school, 
and the other the following of a person. And the diseussion of 
religion is really, shall we say it, the dissection of the Christ. And 
He “liveth for evermore.” Now, we remember three distinctions 
and three instances. There were Roman slaves and soldiers, who 
tore and broke the body of the God-Man with the nails and the 
spear, This is the manner of the religious discussion of the scoff- 
er. There is a very different spirit, in the case of St. Thomas, 
which approaches this same Body in somewhat the same way: 
“ Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into his side, I will not believe.” And this was permitted. 
And because of the permission, probably not acted upon, “ Reach 
hither thy finger, reach hither thy hand,” “Thomas answered and 
said, My Lord and my God.” I think this picture stands as the 
perpetual evidence of God’s tenderness with anxious, honest doubt ; 
and of the way out of it, by searching examination. One more 
instance there is, which simply tells the story of the perfect knowl- 
edge, unattainable here, offered hereafter; when the Magdalen, 
needing not confirmation of faith, but satisfaction of love (which 
is not to be here), reached out to touch the risen Lord, and was for- 
bidden. The brutal boy tormenting the living animal ; the calm 
and anxious student seeking, in brute creation, the secrets of life 
to be applied for the relief of men; the demonstrator, eager to 
prove the truth of his own strong convictions of anatomy—these 
are the types of the scornful infidel, the anxious doubter, the posi- 
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tive believer, discussing religion. And, of the three, two only are 
noble. 

Of a different sort, yet teaching the same lesson, is Simon Peter’s 
zealous investigation, when he went into the sepulchre and learned 
there, by closer inquiry, the lesson, not only of the composure 
(which is the highest attribute of power) with which the Lord rose 
from the smoothed and separated grave-clothes, but the deeper 
lesson of the twofold nature, God-head and man-hood—* the nap- 
kin that was about his head, not lying with the linen clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself.” 

And even more akin to our subject is the story of the two who 
went to Emmaus. They started in the twilight of the first Easter- 
Day, whose sunlight only showed to them the stolen body and 
the rifled grave of their most dearly Beloved. And their anxiety 
took on no phase of stolid despair or stoic silence. They talked 
together, they communed together, they reasoned ; and, while they 
discussed and doubted, reasoned and disputed, balanced their hopes 
and disappointments, their “ holden” eyes were opened. The dead 
Christ lived again. They knew him. And, when the witness of 
the Scriptures to Christ and Christ’s witness in the Scriptures added 
their voices to the discussion, “their hearts burned within them.” 

No one, I think, can fail to see, from the manner of Christ’s 
dealing with the case of St. Thomas, and from the result of St. 
Peter’s examination of the empty grave, the warrant for close 
scrutiny into the difficulties of our Christian mysteries ; nor, from 
the result of the reasoning and communing along the road to Em- 
maus, “the advantages of free religious discussion.” 

So much for the starting-point. Let us be bold to say that even 
the blasphemy of irreligious discussion—that is, of the discussion 
of religion in irreligious ways—not of honest doubt seeking cer- 
tainty, but of cruel hatred, seeking to scald other souls with its 
bitter gall—even this, save to the blasphemer, works the glory of 
God. Unconsciously, the cruel hands that nailed and pierced and 
lifted up the Christ were writing on the opposite side of the old 
prophetic scrolls, with pens of iron, the fulfillment of prophecy. 
And, any way, whether in pretense or in truth, of contention and 
envy or of good-will, Christ is preached ; and, as the reaction of 
the centuries over and over again proves, the believer may therein 
rejoice, 

And yet I do not think this sort of thing can be fairly called 
religious discussion. The literature of the apologists will be in our 
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day, as in the time of Celsus, the amber that preserves the stinging 
and persistent fly of the attackers upon the Christian faith, as earth- 
works, overgrown with grass and pastured by the peaceful kine, 
are historical landmarks of old contests, interesting but anachro- 
nistic. Continuously reproduced editions of the old apologists 
would answer all the purposes of defense, against the motley array 
that advances to the attack with the old war-cry, against super- 
naturalism ; against the immoralities of the Bible ; against the prob- 
ability of any revelation ; against the inequality of its making 
known. When men persist in using the arquebuse and crossbow 
of a disused and superseded warfare, they must be either treated as 
masqueraders or met with the revived defenses of old time. Butler’s 
“ Analogy,” to-day, is an arsenal of weapons against the thin and 
cracked battle-cry of the mere denier—cracked and thin, and with 
the strong French accent and idiom of Ferney. 

The discussion, intelligent and valuable, of religion in our day, 
is either among believers, or with those men who in the ardent use 
of telescope and microscope, with the geologist’s hammer and the 
naturalist’s dissecting-knife and the chemist’s solutions, are finding 
facts and fancying inferences, and drawing (often with a long bow) 
conclusions which relate to what is, or seems to be, revealed truth. 
Nature, we claim, is so religious (the heavens declaring the glory of 
God) that it must reveal God. And God is so consistent that, be- 
tween the religion revealed in nature and in the Bible, there must 
be analogy and not antagonism. This paper does not propose to 
deal with the contest between believers and atheists ; nor with the 
theological disputes among believers. The true religious discus- 
sion is between the seekers after and the holders of truth. And 
it needs two temperaments : on the part of the holder of truth, a 
confident composure and a kindly sympathy with those who are still 
groping. And the seeker must be one “ whose tone is that of sad- 
ness, not of scorn.” 

To such discussion the “condition preliminary” is, it seems to 
me, what the story of that twilight walk to Emmaus contains. 
Walking in the groves of philosophy, or in the beaten tracks of 
historical investigation, or in the narrow paths of personal expe- 
rience, or in the fields of natural study: and discussing, reasoning, 
talking, having communication with one another ; not nursing diffi- 
culties, and brooding over them ; not shutting up convictions behind 
the sealed stone of shamefaced silence, but walking, and reasoning, 
and talking; and being “sad”—not necessarily, although often, 
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with the grief of personal loss, but rather with the sadness of a 
sense of want—these are the characteristics, on the other side, for a 
fair and free religious discussion, 

Good Bishop Taylor’s words in the epistle dedicatory to his 
“Liberty of Prophesying” are a fair legend for what we have to 
say: “If men were capable of hearing those of other opinions give 
a quiet account, without invincible resolutions never to alter their 
persuasions, I am very much persuaded it would not be very hard 
to dispute such men into mercies and compliances and tolerations 
mutual.” 

Let us take at the outset some illustration of points and meth- 
ods of discussion. The word dogma is one of the great bugbears 
of modern days. It is considered to be a vice of religious belief, 
and a barrier to free religious discussion. But, after all, there are 
no greater dogmatizers in the world to-day than the secularists. 
And inconsistently, for they regard nothing as fixed. They are 
students, discoverers, progressive people, treading under foot, with 
ill-disguised contempt, yesterday’s discoveries, as stepping-stones for 
further advance—rounds of the ladder for a higher climbing. The 
Christian dogma, being a revelation from above, and not a discovery 
from below, is fixed and unchangeable. Holders of old truth have 
a better right to dogmatize on their own theory than students and 
investigators. But dogma is no hindrance to discussion. It per- 
tains to everything ; and, as the basis of all discussion and discov- 
ery, it is a valuable and inherent necessity. The conventional char- 
acters of the alphabet, the tables of arithmetic, the symbols of alge- 
bra, the formulw of chemistry—these are the dogmas of science, 
the bases of all discussion. And, in dealing with these, or rather in 
discussing from them, people do not ask, “ How they can be?” but 
simply, “ Are they true?” We must recognize at the outset the 
necessity, the value, and the universality of dogma. Like most 
other things, the use we make of it is the dangerous thing. Hold- 
ing dogma is not necessarily dogmatizing. The distinction needs 
to be carefully drawn between articles of the faith (the creeds) and 
articles of religion ; between what is de fide and what is deduced 
from the rule of faith by man ; between belief and opinion. For 
it is fatal to all honest differences or free discussions so = eall all 
opinions by the name of rei:gion, and superstructures by the name 
of fundamental articles, and all fancies by the glorious appellatives 
of faith.” * So much for dogma. 


* Bishop Taylor. 
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Still again, as to the methods of discussion, the merely individual 
experience of belief, or the individual difficulty of belief, has little to 
do with argument or evidence. That I believe is no evidence to any 
one but myself ; that I do not believe is no argument against faith. 
There is too much tendency in our time to rely upon this sort of 
proof. Popular teachers use the ego to their followers, and it suf- 
fices. “I believe,” they say ; and their followers, like echoes, catch 
and keep, perhaps a little longer than the voice lasts, the sound of 
the saying. Or sensational preachers rouse an emotion which is 
called religious experience, and a man believes because he feels, and 
proposes his feeling as a proof for some one else. Or the soul to 
whom, because of a harmony wrought out by grace, the Scriptures 
speak “as face answereth to face in water,” urges this as proof to 
the unbeliever in their authority. But this is not discussion. It is 
idle and dangerous. The two methods of discussion have, in all 
time, been philosophical and historical. And when they have been 
fully pursued, and not till then, convictions of belief will use the 
words of the Samaritans of old, “Now we believe, not because 
of thy saying, for we have heard him ourselves and know.” The 
noblest masterpiece of philosophical discussion in calmness and firm- 
ness of grasp is Bishop Butler’s “ Analogy.” 

And the power of the historical argument seems to have been 
originally stated in our Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus. Nico- 
demus started wrong. He put the interrogation-point of curious 
speculation, instead of the exclamation-point of grateful wonder, 
after his question, “ How can these things be?” But our Lord 
built up the argument, answering not the “how,” but the “can 
these things be.” 


First, evidence: “ We speak that we do know” ; 
the voice of the Godhead in its plural unity in revelation. Next, 
the analogy of nature: “earthly things” compared with “heaven- 
ly.” Next, God’s exclusive possession of knowledge: “ No man 
hath ascended up to heaven” to “find out God by searching” 
(which is a plain deduction from history). And, last of all, the 
magnetic evidence of the Cross—truth proved by suffering : “The 
Son of Man must be lifted up.” 

To take an instance of the two forms of discussion, philosophi- 
cal and historical, let us select two critical and anxious phases of 
to-day’s doubt, the Atonement and the authority of Scripture. The 
essential element of the first is vicarious suffering. And the doubt- 
er is to discuss the question philosophically, Is the suffering of the 
innocent, for, in the place of, and for the advantage of the guilty, a 
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usual or an unusual fact in the experience and history of the world? 
And the cross of the sinless Sufferer, looked on humanly, is only the 
culmination toward which, as to a focus, have converged, and from 
which, as from a beacon, haver adiated, the triumphs, the glories, 
the attainments of the world. The pain of child-bearing ; the anx- 
ious toils and bitter tears of parents for their children’s sake ; the 
great battle-fields on which, not for their own glory, but for the 
good of country and of home, men have laid down their lives ; the 
*‘one sowing and another reaping” of inventors, students, discov- 
erers—these are not excuses for, nor explanations of, the Atone- 
ment, but witnesses that familiarize the mind with the element of 
vicarious suffering as frequent, natural, usual in the world. Not 
inconsistent with experience, involving the very essence of love, the 
philosopher finds its warrant, alike in the revelation of prophecy 
and sacred history, in the daily occurrences of life and in the annals 
of mankind. The way at least is cleared by such philosophical dis- 
cussions toward an acceptance of the fact not only, but of the doc- 
trine and the power of the Cross. And the appeal is not first to 
belief, but to reason, intelligence, and an experience common to the 
human race. 

So the great question of the authority of the Scripture must be 
approached in any free discussion through the gateway of a reason- 
ing, intelligent examination of historical facts. Finding a common 
basis to start from, the believer and the inquirer set out together. 
The books are traced back from translation to original, from ver- 
sion to version, from one language to another, from the fresh and 
clear type of the University Press to the old MSS., ypovw toAlove, 
of library or monastic cloister. By-paths of various sorts open as 
the journey is pursued: natural characteristics of the writer ; pecu- 
liar idioms of a dialect ; tokens of acquaintance with habits and 
customs prevalent in the age and in the place of writing ; quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, which blaze out at times into inter- 
pretations and inspirations in the New ; extracted passages in the 
writings of the fathers ; references in anti-Christian books to pas- 
sages in the Holy Scriptures as an authority recognized in com- 
mon, etc. Still further the investigation is pursued : hieroglypbic 
inscriptions are deciphered into the same story which Scripture- 
writers tell ; ancient mythology yields, like gold from ore, traces 
of the old ante-patriarchal and unwritten traditions of the truth ; 
marl-pits and blasted rocks give up the old antediluvian story ; 
philology traces back the confused tongues of Babel to the one 
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original language of the first created man; and back through all 
versions, copies, translations, manuscripts, quotations, references, 
like the clew-thread of a labyrinth, the witness of the Jewish 
Church and of the Christian Church proclaims the authority, the 
authorship, and the authenticity of the canonical books of Scrip- 
ture. These that we read to-day are sufficiently accurate transla- 
tions of the books, traceable, by the appeal to history, to the times 
of the men who wrote and the men who received them—each, writer 
and receiver, asserting them to be not the words of men, but the 
Word of God. And so again the way is cleared for an acknowl- 
edgment, and a reference to the only explanation, of the preserva- 
tion, the influence, and the authority of the Scriptures. 

From this suggestion of the points and methods of religious 
discussion, we pass to consider its advantages ; and they are to be 
classified, at least, under three heads—the renewal of our own con- 
fidence, the discovery of new evidence, and the mutual convictions 
of errors and extremes. 

I believe that it is true of truth as of virtue, that up to, and 
only up to, a certain point, is ignorance bliss. The innocence of 
ignorance, in infancy, is purer than the innocence of conscious sin 
resisted. But it is unsafe, as it is almost impossible, in riper years. 
It is so with truth. Childhood needs the simple building up of 
“line upon line,” in axioms of truth, moral, religious, material ; 
and the man who prejudices a child’s mind with the alphabet and 
the tables of arithmetic, and the difference between truth and a lie, 
and the child’s body with food and clothes, and does not put into 
the child’s soul the creed, the catechism, the formularies and facts 
of faith, convicts himself of materialism, and of valuing the mortal 
animal above the immortal spirituality of his child. But these 
axiomatic truths need to become, so far as is possible, experimental 
realities, as the child becomes the man. And perpetual religious 
inquiry, the becoming more and more “able to give a reason for 
the hope that is in us,” the examination of evidences, is part and 
parcel of the upbuilding of the spiritual character. How shall this 
be brought about ? Generally speaking, by the rough necessity of 
doubt suggested from outside, er stumbled on in the dark within. 
There are some souls that lie, like the unrippled surface of an inland 
lake, in the calm, reflective power which simply takes in and gives 
back the images of earth and sky, that overlie or surround its 
bosom. “Beatz sunt.” Springs from beneath the outgo of their 
own sweet natures, and sunlight and air from above—the illumina- 
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tion and the inspiration of the Revealer and the Holy Spirit—keep 
them clear and pure. Others there are, undoubting because unbe- 
lieving, with neither stir nor ripple of spring or breeze, just stagnant, 
shallow puddles, with the dense mud-bottom of earthliness, and the 
thick scum of indifference on top. But most souls are not sheltered 
so, by stagnation or seclusion; and the freshness and power, the 
purity and usefulness, are perhaps greater where stir comes in, and 
ebb and flow of mighty tides, and tossing over rocks, and leaping 
down in torrents. At any rate, unless the soul lives in the un- 
shaken certainty of childhood’s convictions, any amount of unrest is 
better than the stagnation of carelessness. So religious discussion, 
the difficulties started and suggested by scientific study, or by 
what one has well called “philosophic pity” ; controversy, argu- 
ment, anything, is helpful to refresh and renew our confidence in | 
the truth, to kindle our faith from a passive -acquiescence to an en- 
thusiastic assertion ; which throws us back upon first principles ; 
and leads us, in walking about the Zion of our soul’s established | 
home, to “ mark well her bulwarks, and set up her palaces, that we 
may tell them that come after.” The faith of childhood, sweet and 
calm and strong, is often like the features of a familiar landscape, 
seen in the soft twilight of the morning. Visit them in the high } 
noontide, or bring the deeper lines and shadows of the evening-time 
about them ; and strong manhood or experienced age sees and de- 
fines them far more distinctly than ever before. The Samaritans’ 
experience will be vouchsafed to all such inquirers, who will discuss 
religion religiously ; who seek, as the Bereans did, “whether the 
things are so,” which they had heard ; who, with the God-lover, in 
the Book of the Acts, look after the “certainty of the things in 
which they have been instructed” : and they shall believe, not be- 
cause of any one’s saying, but because by inquiry, examination, 
controversy, discussion, they Anow that this is the Christ. 

Religious discussion leads, and has led always, to the discovery 
of fresh evidence. Only two statements may be made in passing : 
first, that we indicate our confidence in the truths we hold by our 
readiness to discuss them, ¢f the spirit of interest and inquiry, 
not of mere obstinacy and antagonism, lie behind ; secondly, that 
people who are going to discuss religion ought to be furnished for 
the fray. Between scientists and believers, for instance, very often 
the religious man knows little religion and less science, and the 
scientist no religion at all. Unfurnished souls, with the symbols of 
faith but not its science, or untrained intellects, with the formule 
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of science but not their fundamental facts, are not ready to discuss. 
And when assumptions of knowledge are easily overcome by the 
believer’s instinct, or when a merely conventional and formal faith 
falls before the force of secular reason, it does not mean that rea- 
son is weaker than feeling, or that reason is mightier than faith. 
It only means that in one case the reasoner, and in the other the 
believer, was not prepared for the contest. It will often happen 
that some stripling, whose only weapons are the homely and at- 
hand defenses of stones from “the brook that flows fast by the ora- 
cle of God,” will be more than a match for the gigantic boastful- 
ness of braggart, physical power ; because the trust of the one is in 
God, and the other relies upon the brute force of ridicule, or louder 
talking, or ranting blasphemy. But boyish ministers denouncing 
science, alike with young students aping the independence of irre- 
ligion, are likely, and for the same reason, to come to grief, in the 
encounter with the plain weapons of common sense or simple belief. 

And the very preparation for discussion, the examination of the 
arguments to be used, is a perpetual discovery of new proofs. Con- 
sciously, and of purpose, the student of Scripture, for instance, will 
find fresh tokens of its inspiration and new amazements of divine 
revelation. The harmony of Scripture ; the illumination of an old 
passage, when the Inspirer of all Scripture sets it, like a jewel, in 
the fresh surroundings of its quotation in the New Testament ; the 
marvelous * combination of spiritual truths with spiritual words, as 
when the difference in the number of a single word ¢ is the key- 
stone of an argument for the incarnation ; the chronological line 
marked out by the varying terminations of the names of the first 
two and the last two of the greater prophets ; the working out of 
the wonder of the Scriptural numbers, as Mahan worked it out in 
“Palmoni ”—these are examples which any one, who has reveled 
in the depth and freshness of research into the tezt of the Holy 
Bible, can multiply infinitely. 

This is equally true of scientific investigation. As an abstract 
first truth, as an inevitable axiom, we should claim this, and expect 
it at the start. And yet, so weak is the confidence of many Chris- 
tian men, that they are perpetually surprised by the weapons of 
defense, discovered by those who are on the lookout for weapons of 
attack. In one of two ways it is safe to assume that every branch 
of physical research and every line of scientific inquiry has strength- 
ened the evidences of revealed truth. And of these two ways the 


* 1 Cor. ii, 13. + Gal. iii, 16, 
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one is this: Men trace back, as they think, and perhaps correctly, 
forms and phases of life to some atom, some molecule, some minute 
beginning ; and behind that, which knife can not dissect, nor ham- 
mer break, nor chemist dissolve, nor spectrum analyze, nor micro- 
scope detect—behind that is “ God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.” Like the old geological theory of the world, 
which got down to the tortoise, “underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” This, negatively. And, positively, the statement is just as 
true. Science is the handmaid of Religion. Investigation, by slow 
and painful steps, with many an error, and after long delay, leads 
the few who have time and brains for it, toward the dim conception 
and the imperfect recognition of what Revelation long ago declared 
to clear-eyed Faith. Of course, it is not claimed that the more a 
man knows of science the more he believes the Scriptures. For the 
bias of the mind at the start, or the absorption in the more earthly 
things of physical study, or the desire to uphold preconceived opin- 
ions, or the arrogance of intellectual pride, or the moral difficulty 
of preferring not to believe—all these have made scientific men in- 
fidels, sometimes. But they are unbelieving apart from, and they 
were unbelieving without, their science. Against these are to be set 
the men whom science has led to devout worship—the Galileos, and 
Newtons, and Whewells, and Millers, and Agassiz, and countless 
more. While the fact holds true, to any one who is familiar with 
the religious controversial literature of the day, that the accumu- 
lation of the results of study in every department of physics or 
philology—in the study of monuments, in the deciphering of inscrip- 
tions, in the examination of the strata of the earth, in the collection 
of fossils, in the study of the stars—the accumulation of results, 
when time and careful tests have sifted true from false, serves as a 
series of outside buttresses, completing and supporting the temple 
of that universal worship in which the Lord is, “before whom all 
the earth keeps silence,” from denying blasphemy, or bursts into 
the anthem of adoring praise. And while the great hymn, Ze 
Deum, with its clear and full acknowledgment of the God who 
reveals himself, is learned only from that revelation, its liturgi- 
cal alternate is the anthem of Nature, articulate or inarticulate— 
“ Benedicite, omnia opera Domini.” 

But in no way isthe adv4ntage of free religious discussion more 
marked than in its power of mutual correction of mistaken views 
of opposite opinions and its control of the universal tendency to 
exaggeration. For it is almost an axiom, that error is either a per- 
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version or an exaggeration of truth ; and discussion is the unravel- 
ing or disentangling of the knots and snarls of misstatement ; or 
the reduction, to its original shape, of the bare and simple truth. 
While the unbeliever errs in insisting that Holy Scripture contra- 
dicts his theories, because he misunderstands and mistakes what 
the Scriptures do teach, the believer is no less apt to overstate the 
scientist’s assertion, to inject his own opinions into the teaching of 
the Bible, and to write his own views between the lines of the 
creeds. The great story of the creation of the world, for instance, 
is told in two books. In one, the book of Nature, the characters 
are confused, difficult to put together, and, like letters of the alpha- 
bet, by different collocations, able to spell out very varying sen- 
tences. It would be rather a forcible, but not too strong an illus- 
tration, to say, of this sort of scientific spelling out of Nature’s 
story with its letters of stone, and fossil, and bone, that, using the 
same three letters, g, and o, and d, one arrives either at the high- 
est spiritual or at the merest animal result. In the other book 
the letters are put together ; the characters are in their proper rela- 
tion to each other ; the story is told at length. But it is a strange 
and difficult story ; condensed, not pretending to explain methods ; 
adapting itself, not to the infrequent scientific, but to the usual, 
common mind; written with one simple end in view, the history 
of the present race of human beings who inhabit the earth, made 
of and redeemed by one blood, dying in the first and living in 
the second Adam. And different people reading this story have 
so mingled with it their own impressions of what it must mean, 
that, when the commentators of the two books face each other, 
it is often not the story of Nature against the story of Revela- 
tion, but the misspelling of one book against the misreading of 
the other. Fair, thorough, honest, earnest, anxious discussion gets 
back to first principles. Back from the assertions which scientists 
have reached by means of their air-suspended bridges of imagina- 
tive inferences from positive facts to utterly uncertain conclusions, 
to the stern and stark facts themselves ; back from the interpreta- 
tions, impressions, deductions, with which theologians and thinkers 
have overlaid, and sometimes “ made of none effect,” the “ Word of 
God,” to this Word itself—the discussion of truth for the sake of 
finding truth leads every man away from his idols into the presence 
of God. The length of time occupied in the creation of the world, 
for instance, is simply stated in Holy Scripture to have been six 
equal periods of time. “The day,” as we account it, measured be- 
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tween sunrise and sunset, could not have been before the creation 
of the sun. Saint Augustine read this in the Bible, before science 
thought of it. And when science has ascertained it, not by guesses, 
but by demonstrations in which astronomers and geologists will 
harmonize the stories of the stars and stones, the believer will fill 
up these periods with millions of years, if necessary. So, again, 
the book of Genesis, concerned simply with the beginning of this 
planet in which we live, implies (and reverent students found this 
out, too, before microscopists imagined it) that the formlessness of 
the chaos was really the ruins of a previous world. And when 
science has discovered pre-Adamite man or prehistoric traces of 
matter, the believer will accept them as wrecks and remainders of 
an earlier creation. These are but illustrations which might be 
multiplied to fill this Review. The same thing is true of differ- 
ences and contests about miracles, about the character of endless 
punishment, about the actual resurrection, about the choice and 
grace of the elect, about the function and power of prayer. We 
have imported into them our own ideas of what they are, and often 
the ideas are utterly false. We may not put words into our oppo- 
nents’ mouths. They may not misstate our position. And neijher 
they nor we can call our renderings or readings, of Nature or of 
Revelation, the word of God. And it is one untold “advantage 
of free religious discussion ” that it clears the view, strips off dis+ 
guises, blows away the distorting fogs of human inventions, and 
brings men eye to eye and face to face with facts and truths, with 
each other and with God. 

Wituiam Croswett Doane. 











THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AS IT WAS AND IS. 


Tue Republican organization began in the State of New York 
in 1855 with the nomination of Preston King for Secretary of State. 
Its national organization dates from the convention over which my 
father presided, held at Pittsburg, in February, 1856. 

His object, and that of his Democratic associates who formed 
the organization, was to withstand the conspiracy against the Union 
then being matured by the use of the slave question. 

He had been called to Washington by President Jackson in 1830, 
to aid in withstanding the conspiracy which was then being matured 
against the Union by the same class of politicians, by the use of 
the tariff question, and shared the conviction expressed by General 
Jackson in his letter of May 1, 1833, to his friend the Rev. Mr. 
Crawford, of Georgia, that the conspirators had been foiled in 1832 
for the time being only, and that “disunion and a Southern con- 
Sederacy was their object, and that the next pretext (upon which 
they would attempt to accomplish that object) will be the negro or 
slavery question.” (See letter, McPherson’s “ History,” p. 389.) 
Nor did any considerable time elapse before the conspirators set to 
work, with “ the slavery question,” to verify the General’s prediction. 

The ground taken at the outset of the new agitation was, that 
slavery was not, as held by the founders of of the Government, “a 
moral and political evil,” but was “the most safe and stable basis 
for free Government,” made a direct issue with the idea upon which 
the Union rested, and was itself a proclamation of war against it. 
For, while the Constitution tolerated slavery for the time being, it 
nevertheless condemned it by necessary implication, and contem- 
plated its ultimate extinction, and its framers at once forbade it in 
all the territories, whereas the new creed demanded that it should 
be extended and perpetuated, and therefore involved the subversion 
of the old faith and of the Constitution and Government developed 
under it ; and this was openly avowed by the leaders of the move- 
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ment when they finally threw off the mask and drew the sword upon 
the Union. Thus Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice-President 
of the Confederacy, in his speech at Savannah, Georgia, in March, 
1861, declares that disunion resulted from the conflict between the 
ideas of the founders of the old Government and those of the found- 
ers of the new on this vital point. 

He says: “The idea that the enslavement of the African was in 
violation of the laws of nature, that it was wrong in principle, so- 
cially, morally, and politically, was the idea entertained by Mr. Jef- 
ferson and most of the leading statesmen at the time of the founda- 
tion of the old Constitution. This idea,” he says, “is fundamentally 
wrong. Our new Government is founded upon exactly the opposite 
idea. This stone which was rej cted by the Jirst builders is become 
the head of the corner in our new edifice ,” and he significantly adds 
that, “we are now the nucleus of a growing power which will be- 
come the controlling power on this continent.” 

Mr. R. Barnwell Rhett, of South Carolina, another great light of 
the Confederacy, spoke to the same effect in November, 1860, de- 
claring that the confederacy would become the continental power 
by means of slavery. “ Like all the great nations of antiquity,” he 
says, “we are slave-holders,” and in imitation of those nations he 
announces that their purpose was to extend their “empire across 
the continent to the Pacific, and down through Mexico to the other 
side of the great Gulf and over the isles of the sea,” etc. It was, 
therefore, because the idea which Washington, Jefferson, and other 
fathers of the Government had made its corner-stone, was held to 
be fundamentally wrong and was deemed to be a stumbling-block 
in the way of their progress to power over the continent, that they 
held it to be necessary to withdraw from the Government founded 
by our ancestors, and found @ new government upon exactly the 
opposite idea, or, as Mr. Stephens expresses it, to make the stone 
(slavery) they had rejected the head of the corner in the new edi- 
fice. All the great nations of antiquity, they argued, had become 
great because they rested on that foundation, and, as our fathers had 
provided for its gradual removal, it was necessary to undo their 
work and provide that the foundation they were removing should 
be extended and made permanent, in order that the structure should 
overshadow the land. 

But the disunionists, while for thirty years pressing the slave 
question for the purpose thus finally avowed, up to the moment 
when they thought their work accomplished, studiously endeavored 
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to conceal their object. At first they pressed it under the disguise 
of defending slave property against the abolitionists, although only 
citizens of the Border States, having no sympathy with the agi- 
tation, lost any slaves. Emboldened by success, they took a step 
forward and denied the right, which the fathers of the Government 
had exercised in Congress, of excluding slavery from the territories, 
although there were no slaves to be carried into the territories, and 
maintained that slavery could only be so excluded by the people of 
the territories when they framed a State constitution. Being suc- 
cessful on that point also, they repealed the Missouri Compromise, 
and attempted to bring on a conflict of arms by invading Kansas, 
and establishing slavery there by the fraudulent Lecompton Consti- 
tution, which a subservient administration attempted to force on the 
people. The Dred Scott decision, holding, in effect, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States carried slavery into all the territo- 
ries of the Union, and, by parity of reasoning, into all the States of 
the Union, followed. If this policy had been acquiesced in, it 
would have been unnecessary for Mr. Calhoun’s disciples to have 
dissolved the Union in order to set up a continental slave empire by 
the sword, Slavery would have become the corner-stone of the old 
Government, and the conquest would have been completed by politi- 
cal strategy. 

To meet this aggressive and revolutionary policy, the Republi- 
can party was organized. This is plainly stated in its platform, in 
which it calls upon all who are “ opposed to the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, to the extension of slavery into the free territories,” 
and all who are “in favor of restoring the action of Government to 
the principles of Washington and Jefferson,” to codperate with it. 

It was charged, of course, that the object of the party was to 
make war on slavery in the States, and it was sought to confound 
it in the public mind with the abolition party, who were avowed 
disunionists, and whose recognized leader, Mr. Wendell Phillips, took 
sides at New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 1861, with the rebels and 
against the maintenance of the Union. But the Republican party, 
in its national conventions, formally disclaimed all sympathy with 
the abolitionists ; and in 1860, at Chicago, pledged itself to “‘ main- 
tain inviolate the rights of the States, and especially the right of 
each State to order and control its own domestic institutions,” and 
“denounced the lawless invasion, by any armed force, of the soil of 
any State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as the greatest 
of crimes.” 
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Even when the war for the slave empire had been in progress 
almost eighteen months, Mr. Lincoln, in his memorable letter of 
August 22, 1862, to Mr. Greeley, defined “his policy with respect 


to slavery” to be, “to save the Union. If there be those,” he 


added, “who would not save the Union unless they could at the 
same time save slavery, I do not agree with them. If there be 
those who would not save the Union unless they could at the same 
time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My paramount 
object is to save the Union, and not either to save or to destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any slaves, I 
would do it; and, if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I 
would do it; and, if I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that. What I do about slavery and 
the colored race, I do because I believe it helps to save the Union, 
and what I forbear I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe 
that I am doing hurt to the cause, and I shall do more when- 
ever I believe doing more will help the cause.” 

Multitudes of Union men adhered to opposing organizations 
from party feeling, misapprehension of the true object of the Re- 
publican organization, and from distrust of those who were sup- 
posed to control it. But events fully vindicated the wisdom and 
patriotism of the Democrats who founded it, by verifying Jackson’s 
prediction. The politicians, whose attempt to break up the Union 
on the tariff pretext he had foiled, did exactly what he predicted 
they would do—resorted to the negro or slavery question for the 
same purpose. He showed how false the pretext was upon which 
their first attempt was made, and Messrs. Stephens and Rhett 
showed still more clearly, in the papers above quoted, the falseness 
of the pretext upon which the last attempt was made. 

The appeal to arms by the Confederates, for the purpose, avowed 
by their Vice-President, of establishing a slave empire over the con- 
tinent, when, by the election of Lincoln, their attempt to accom- 
plish that purpose by the use of the old Government was thwarted, 
shows beyond all controversy that the exigency which called the 
Republican party into existence was in fact, what its platform pro- 
fessed—to reinstate and maintain the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson in the conduct of the Government. To fulfill that duty 
it was plainly necessary to suppress the rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment they had founded, and the slave institution used to bring 
on the rebellion. Indefensible acts were undoubtedly committed 
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in performing this duty, but the spirit which governed the great 
leader of the Union party during the conflict was the spirit of mod- 
eration and justice and respect for law which speaks in his letter to 
Horace Greeley, above quoted. All who were associated with him 
were impressed with the scrupulous conscientiousness with which 
he endeavored to adhere to these principles in the exercise of the 
great powers devolved upon him by the war. As an illustration of 
this I will mention the fact that, when he finally became con- 
vinced that it was necessary, and therefore lawful, for him to issue 
the Emancipation Proclamation, he excepted from its operation the 
places in the Confederate States then within our lines. Mr. Chase 
objected to this exception, and particularly to the exclusion of New 
Orleans. But Mr. Lincoln adhered to the exception, saying he had 
power to issue the proclamation only in virtue of his power to strike 
at the rebellion, and he could not include places within our own 
lines, because the reason upon which the power depended did not 
apply to them, and he could not include such places for the sake of 
convenience or to conform to State lines, or because he was opposed 
to slavery. 

The propriety of this measure was doubted by himself for some 
time, and he was slow in resolving upon it. But General MeClel- 
lan’s Harrison’s Landing letter, of July 7, 1862, advised emancipa- 
tion as a war measure, and he no longer hesitated. All parties 
were soon in accord on the subject, for the opposition nominated 
McClellan for the Presidency. 

The suppression of the rebellion and of slavery, with the sanction 
of all parties, put the Government at once upon the basis of free- 
dom, upon which its founders intended it should permanently rest, 
and for ever dispelled that vision of continental conquest and empire 
by slavery which had lured the confederates from their allegiance. 
The mission of the Republican party was therefore accomplished, 
and accordingly the President, by proclamation, notified the South- 
ern people to resume the exercise of their privileges and the dis- 
charge of their duties under existing State and Federal constitutions. 
But the centralists, or anti-constitutional element of the Repub- 
lican party, took issue with this proclamation, contested Lincoln’s re- 
nomination to the Presidency on that issue, and passed a bill through 
Congress denying the rights recognized by the proclamation, and 
asserting the right of Congress to prescribe the terms upon which 
the people of the South should be admitted to fellowship in the 
Union. The President, holding that the States had not been out 
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of the Union, maintained that Congress had no greater power of 
legislation over their affairs than over the affairs of other States, 
refused to sign this bill. Nor could any party or personal consid- 
eration move him from this position. His election was pending 
at the time. The centralists had nominated Fremont, to force the 
President to yield by threatening to divide the party and defeat 
him, if he refused to do so. But he was inexorable. Nor would 
he accede to the compromise, tendered him at the subsequent ses- 
sion of Congress, to allow the States of Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas, which the people had reconstructed under his proclama- 
tion, to stand, if he would allow Congress to reconstruct the other 
States. 

This Wade-Davis bill, as it was called, asserted the omnipotence 
of Congress, and foreshadowed the usurpation, corruption, and 
centralization which have signalized the career of the Republican 
party since the death of Lincoln, It contained the germ of all the 
Reconstruction measures, of the Enforcement acts, of the Federal 
Election law, and of many other usurpations, and of all the scandal- 
ous jobs of the Credit Mobilier type which have followed. Space 
does not permit me to sketch these measures, and show by its works 
what the Republican party has become, nor is it necessary to do so. 
A few lines from an editorial of the “Cincinnati Gazette,” of 1874, 
then and still the leading Republican journal of the West, suffi- 
ciently shows the result : “The argument,” it says, “of the Repub- 
lican politicians for conferring the governing power on nearly a mil- 
lion of men of a race degraded here by ages of slavery,” was “that 
they would know enough to vote for their own friends. No one 
thinks it worth while to stop at anything. In fact, no one thinks 
we have anything in this Government worth preserving save the 
chances of a party in it. Government in America is a thing of 
public contempt ” ; and the editor significantly asks, “Is not gen- 
eral disgust with the Government the always ready opportunity for 
the coming man on horseback ?” 

By refusing to sign the Wade-Davis bill, Mr. Lincoln vindicated 
the party which elected him to the Presidency, and distinguished it 
from the party whose rule has since brought Government into con- 
tempt, and so nearly furnished “the opportunity for the man on 
horseback.” The great difference between the party which Mr. 
Lincoln represented and the Republican party of to-day arises from 
the fact that Lincoln kept its pledge “to hold inviolate the rights of 
the States as essential to that balance of power on which the per- 
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fection and endurance of our political fabric depends,” while that 
pledge is disregarded and even scouted by the Republican party of 
to-day. And the difference in practice is the difference between 
responsible and irresponsible government. 

It was apparent to the founders of the Government, from the 
very nature of things, that no responsible government, State or 
national, could be maintained if either were allowed to frustrate the 
operations of the other, and the debauchery which has resulted from 
the departure from this principle by the centralists, since the death 
of Lincoln, is but a striking illustration of this obvious truth. It is 
the practical reductio ad absurdum of centralism, as secession was 
of States-rights extravagance. 

There is one result from superseding Lincoln’s proclamation by 
the centralists of which they seek to take advantage, to which I in- 
vite attention. It will be remembered that the people of the South 
responded promptly, after the Confederate armies were driven off, to 
the proclamation, reorganized their State governments, annulled the 
secession ordinances, all obligations created by their secession gov- 
ernments, adopted the emancipation amendment, and elected Sena- 
tors and Representatives to Congress, every one of whom, without 
exception, had opposed secession, thus subordinating themselves in 
all respects to the Constitution and laws of the United States as they 
stood, and condemning in the most marked manner the fraud by 
which the secret organizations of secession had seized their govern- 
ments and forced them into rebellion. But the governments thus 
instituted by the people were overthrown by the military under 
Thad. Stevens’s Reconstruction Bill, for the avowed purpose of appro- 
priating to the Republican party the political power of the South. 
By that bill the power of establishing suffrage was exercised by 
Congress in direct violation of the Constitution, which in terms gave 
that power to the States; more than half the whites were disfran- 
chised, and four millions of blacks were given forty-six thousand 
more votes than eight millions of whites, and a class of camp-fol- 
lowers were installed in the State governments who fleeced the 
impoverished people by exorbitant taxation while burdening them 
with one hundred and seventy millions of dollars of debt for which 
the States received no value. 

Extremes beget extremes ; hence it is not surprising that the 
people thus subjected to years of humiliation and spoliation, when 
they recovered the right to be heard in the councils of the nation, 
should send the bitterest secessionists they could find. They had 
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condemned these men, but Thad. Stevens and his carpet-baggers 
had more than justified them. Here is the explanation of the pres- 
ence in Congress of so many Confederate brigadiers, and of some 
even of the old plotters of secession, who would otherwise have 
scarcely been tolerated in the South. If this result was not calcu- 
lated by Stevens and his associates, it certainly is just what they de- 
sired, for it has served to keep alive sectional jealousy and hate, and 
subjected elections in both sections to the control of these passions ; 
freed the politicians from responsibility on administrative questions, 
licensed their jobbery, and explains their codperation in setting aside 
Tilden’s election because he would suppress sectionalism and the 
jobbery fostered by it. 

The object of centralism, as it was of secession, is irresponsible 
power. We have seen that secession sought to accomplish that ob- 
ject by making slavery the basis of a continental conquering power, 
to be modeled after the so-called ancient republics, the greatest of 
which was a patrician oligarchy. With the same object, the cen- 
tralists have sought to fortify and perpetuate themselves in power 
by establishing great moneyed interests to which the Government 
is made subservient, and by the lavish and corrupt use of money 
collected directly from the people. 

During the nine years ending June 30, 1875, there was paid for 
the ordinary expenditures the enormous sum of $1,396,808,348.57, 
exclusive of all payments for pensions and interest. The annual 
payments during this period of profound peace were more than 
threefold as great as they had ever been before the war, and the 
aggregate falls but $45,000,000 short of the whole expenditure for 
all purposes during the seventy-one years which preceded the war, 
including the cost of all the Indian wars, the war with Great Brit- 
ain, with Mexico and Tripoli, and the price paid for Louisiana, 
Florida, and California! Such expenditure involves necessarily the 
utter demoralization of public life, and accordingly we find it has 
created a multitude of corrupt combinations of public men known 
as rings, such as the Credit Mobilier ring, the Indian ring, the 
Whisky ring, the District of Columbia ring, and others which have 
scandalized the country. 

This policy also originated the grant of 171,000,000 acres of 
public land directly and indirectly to railroad corporations, an 
area greater in extent than New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Indiana, and Illinois. 
The value of this land in the near future is beyond computation. 
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It consists of the best of the public lands, and comprises nearly all 
of the agricultural land remaining unappropriated. Estimated at 
five dollars per acre, it is already equal in value to one half of the 
public debt. But, not being subject to State or national taxation, 
the mass of it will be held in mortmain, and become the source 
of unlimited wealth and political power to the numerous and pow- 
erful corporations by which it is held. 

Another great factor of Republican power is the enormous an- 
nual grant made to the manufacturing class out of the people’s 
pockets by the protective tariff. It is demonstrated by an eminent 
statistician that this system compels our farming class to pay 
annually not less than $340,000,000 more than the actual value of 
the manufactured articles they use, while greatly reducing the price 
of everything they produce. 

Another great interest established to maintain the centralists in 
power is the national-banking system. More than three thousand 
institutions have been invested with the banking franchise and with 
the credit of the United States, made public depositories and the 
almost exclusive depositories of individuals also, for all other insti- 
tutions have been taxed out of existence. 

These and other allied money interests now hold the Govern- 
ment. They constitute what Mr. Conkling in his speech of the 
18th of September calls “our colossal fabric of commercial, indus- 
trial, and financial interests,” and whose help he so earnestly in- 
vokes, telling them in substance that the real issue in the election 
is between them and the people, or whether the rich or the poor 
shall govern. He had said, in opening his address, that “ the gen- 
eral issue confronting us is in itself and in its bearing sectional,” 
but he offered no proof of this assertion, save only that the South 
was united in support of the Democratic candidates. He did not 
adduce a single fact tending to show that the masses of the people 
of the different sections have now any antagonistic political or pe- 
cuniary interest, or give any reason why the people of the North 
who favor economical and honest administration, and government 
by the people and for the people, instead of by “our colossal 
fabric” and “for our colossal fabric,” should not codperate with 
the people of the South in effecting their common objects, or at- 
tempt to show that the Southern people were not now striving in 


good faith for those desirable objects. 


MontGcomery B.arr. 



























THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 


PART IIL 


I vENTURE to offer here a few observations on the conditions of 
life in elevated regions. Some writers have asserted that, at alti- 
tudes over twelve thousand feet, human life is shortened by at 
least one half. Now, at Tlamacas, where I found myself among 
the Indians who take out sulphur from Popocatepetl—that is to 
say, among people who live at an elevation of nearly twenty thou- 
sand feet—every one appeared to enjoy good health. The fore- 
man, or volcanero, as he is called, has worked for twenty-seven 
years in the volcano, and his brother thirty-two years, yet both are 
strong and healthy. Others have worked from fifteen to eighteen 
years without experiencing any ill effects whatever, and it is only 
those who indulge in strong drink that are short-lived. Here, again, 
I must challenge the judgment of certain authors who hold that at 
high altitudes spirituous liquors are specially harmful. Excess works 
the ruin of all those who abandon themselves to it, but every one 
of the laborers in the voleano takes, in the morning and in the even- 
ing, and sometimes at noon, a good draught of mezcal or habanero. 
They say that without the grog they could not endure the climate 
or undergo the fatigue. Nevertheless, their triple ration of spirits 
would be for a stranger far in excess of moderation. 


EXPEDITION TO THE MISPAYANTLA BARRANCA, 

A barranca is a deep valley with perpendicular walls between 
mountains ; the barranca of Mispayantla is one of the most pictu- 
resque of them all. Beginning at the Friar’s Peak, at the very foot 
of Popocatepetl, it stretches toward the west till it debouches in 
the plain of Ameca. When I was in this region before, the Indians 
brought to me sundry objects in terra-cotta purporting to come 
from this barranca. Further, they spoke of caves or grottoes, and 
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now I determined to explore them. Accordingly, on the 13th of 
July, accompanied by a guide and three Indian laborers, I visited 
the barranca. The grottoes are situated at the height of two hun- 
dred and thirty feet from the ground, and my Indians had to cut 
steps in the rock and clay to enable me to reach them. 

At first sight the effect was a grievous disillusion, for the caves 
are simply immense rock-shelters. Into the largest one, which has 
an opening one hundred and forty feet in length, one can penetrate 
on all-fours for a distance of forty or fifty feet ; but the place is 
quite uninhabitable, owing to the infiltration of water. Certain dig- 
gings and dirt-heaps gave evidence that we had been preceded here 
long before by other searchers, and all appearances went to show 
that these caves had never been used except as a temporary habita- 
tion or as burial-places. 

Broken ornaments and fragments of skulls lay scattered here 
and there, but there was nothing worth collecting. Two wooden 
crosses showed that the Indians were not unmindful of their fore- 
fathers. ‘The two smaller caves could at best only afford shelter 
from rain. Still, from the few fragments we gathered, we may in 
some measure divine the end and aim of the men who took refuge 
in these inaccessible heights. We found handles of saucepans of 
all sizes and of different kinds of clay, some of them neatly fash- 
ioned, others rudely. Then we found fragments of red earthen 
vases with a fair glaze, and striped with black ; an unfinished idol 
representing Tlaloc ; a tube with holes bored in it, and which may 
be part of a Mute. In all probability these caves were occupied as 
places of refuge by the Indians after the conquest, to escape from 
the persecution of the Spaniards and the hard labor in the mines. 
Here they lived in misery, and here they buried their dead. The 
caves are situated ten thousand four hundred feet above sea-level. 

An Indian of considerable intelligence has given me a new ex- 
planation of the cemetery of Tenenepanco : I find nothing of the 
kind in the historians of the conquest. They merely tell us that, 
though sometimes the Indians buried their dead high up in the 
mountains, they usually buried them in their houses, in their gar- 
dens, or in the immediate neighborhood of their homes. According 
to my Indian informant, all the agricultural populations around 
about Popocatepetl paid special worship to Tlaloc, the rain-god. 
He was their principal god, and from him came the harvests, both 
good and bad. When there was plenty of rain, there were abun- 
dant crops ; when rain failed, there was famine. These rural popula- 
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tions were accordingly wont not only to dedicate themselves to the 
service of this god, but also to consecrate to him their dead, in the 
hope of thus winning. his favor; and as they supposed Tlaloc to 
inhabit the high places, and especially the volcano from which the 
storms descended upon the lowlands, they carried their dead up 
into the mountains. The great number of idols representing Tlaloc, 
and the many vases bearing his image, found by us in the cemetery, 
go to confirm this tradition. 

On the 15th of July we visited the mounds at Ozumba and at 
Chimal, now inconsiderable villages, but anciently great centers of 
population ; they are situated about ten miles to the south of Ame- 
cameca. The Indians call these mounds cue in the singular, ewes in 
the plural (graves). A singular mound stands in the middle of the 
village of Ameca, and this, like all the others, belongs to Indians. 
Now, the Indians are extremely distrustful when you ask whether the 
cue belongs to them. They hesitate at first, and then answer : “ Yes; 
but they are in partnership with such a one ; they only rent it ; they 
will have to consult this one and that; in short, they must have 
time to think the matter over, and they will give an answer in four 
or five days.” It is no use to assure them that you will pay twice 
over for any damage done by opening the mound. After having 
been held in suspense for many days, I obtained from the owner of 
the ground on which the Amecameca mound stands permission to 
open it, 

At the foot of the mound is an abandoned chapel, and half way 
up its side is the house of the Indian who owns the ground. At 
the base it measures two hundred and ninety-six feet by two hun- 
dred and thirty. It no longer possesses its original form, and has 
been reduced in height, and the contour of its sides has been al- 
tered. Its present height is nearly thirty feet, and the Indian tells 
me that he has removed the earth to the depth of eight feet from 
the top to add it to the sides. Having ascertained the center of 
the mound, we sunk a shaft four metres (thirteen feet) square. As 
the work went on, some fragments of ancient pottery were found, 
some of a brilliant red color, and covered with figures in a very 
primitive style of art. These fragments of pottery were part and 
parcel of the soil used in the construction of the mound, and, of 
course, antedate it. Besides pottery we found adobes, and a great 
number of large cobble-stones. Some specimens of cut stone, too, 
were found, proving that the Chichimecs succeeded to a long-ex- 
tinct civilization. 
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Amecameca was one of their earliest stations on the plateau, 
and thence they went to Tenayuca, finally transferring their capi- 
tal to Tencaco. At the time of the conquest, theirs was the most 
brilliant civilization of the valley of Mexico ; and the illustrious 
reigns of Netzahualcoyotl and Netzahualpilli, by their advanced 
ideas, their arts, their literature, and their philosophy, eclipsed the 
more pretentious empire of Montezuma. The Chichimecs had been 
the predecessors of the Aztecs on this plateau, and had been the 
first to acquire the idea of civilization from the Toltecs, by forming 
alliances with certain Toltec tribes who remained behind when the 
main body of their nation quit Chalula, and directed their steps 
southward. 

However this may be, the sameness of their idols, the peculiar 
form of their temples, and the resemblances existing between their 
articles of use and of ornament all go to establish a relationship 
between these different populations of Anahuac ; and the civilizing 
impulse given to them all by the Toltecs has, so to speak, fused 
them into one single nation. Later, we shall observe quite different 
results among races conquered by these same Toltecs—for instance, 
in Yucatan ; and there we will endeavor to discriminate between 
the monuments of the conquered race and those of the conquerors. 

But this resemblance of the antiquities of the Anahuac nations 
among themselves is not restricted to the period when the Aztec 
empire existed at its highest degree of civilization ; it is traceable 
back to the earliest times among the races who preceded the Aztecs 
—at Teotihuacan, for instance. 

The shaft was sunk down to the general level of the surround- 
ing ground without bringing to light any remains other than such 
as have already been mentioned. We found no human remains 
whatsoever. Possibly the changes made in the contour of the 
mound have displaced the relative position of its original center ; 
possibly, too, Indian tradition and Indian nomenclature may be at 
fault, and, instead of being a funereal mound, it may be the base 
of a temple. But, though we failed in the principal aim of our 
search, we nevertheless discovered a few objects of interest, among 
them a marble, which shows that the children of this ancient race 
played one of the games familiar to our own children. Then we 
found a terra-cotta head, admirably modeled, of a type entirely dif- 
ferent from all others we have seen ; the coiffure, too, is absolutely 
unique. I found also the jawbone of a wild-boar and the jawbone 
of a hare. 
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setter success attended my researches in another direction. The 
existence of the cemetery of Tenenepanco in the heights of the 
Sierra having led me to infer the existence of similar burial-stations, 
I made inquiry among the Indians, who mentioned several places 
where, as they said, tepalcates (fragments of pottery) were to be 
found. A visit to the localities indicated was without results of 
any moment. But, on inquiring of other Indians, I was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain from one of them sundry specimens of pottery and 
a few idols of stone. I asked where he had found them, but he at 
first declined to indicate the exact spot. At last, on my promising 
to pay him twenty dollars, he agreed to conduct me to the place. 

Accordingly, on the 28th of July, at six o’clock in the morning, 
I was on the road, accompanied by Huberto, the Indian in question, 
three laborers, and a tlacualero, or man to fetch us our provisions 
each day. After clambering up the sides of Iztaccihuatl for seven 
hours, we reached its summit. At our feet lay an oblong valley, 
about a mile and a quarter in length by half a mile in width. 

This little valley reminds me of the “ happy valley ” of Rasselas. 
It is separated from the rest of the world by its mountainous walls, 
which externally present a front of crags, while on the valley side 





they descend in gentle slopes. These slopes are covered with stunted 
pines, for here vegetation reaches its limit. Higher up nothing is 
seen but the naked rock. In the valley itself not a tree is to be 
seen, but the black soil is covered with a heavy growth of grass ; 
and the unfortunates who fled from the tyranny of the Spaniards 
could nowhere else have discovered a more secure refuge. Indeed, 
we find ourselves here in presence, not of a cemetery, as at Tenene- 
panco, but of a spot that was inhabited for a considerable length of 
time after the conquest. 

The place is called Apatlatepitonco. Tradition is silent about 
it, but a survey of the ground and a study of the objects found will 
enable us to reconstruct its history. This spot was once inhabited, 
for we find traces of dwellings. Then at the northwest end of the 

valley is seen a pond, two hundred feet in diameter, excavated by 
the hand of man, and which was designed to hold the water-supply. 
Two oblong quadrangles surrounded by stones showed where the 
dead were buried. I will now state the results of our digging in 
this spot. 

In my impatience I at once set the men to work, and in less than 
twenty minutes we found some forty vases, plates, cups, etc. The 
vases are of the same shape and of the same style as those of Tene- 
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nepanco, but they are of a less fine clay. They give evidence of 
less skill, or of a lack of appropriate material. The unfortunates 
who took refuge in this remote locality had not at their disposal 
the facilities enjoyed by the dwellers in the plain, and their life 
must have been one of privation. 

We observe at the first glance a great difference between Tene- 
nepanco, which was simply a burying-place, and Apatlatepitonco, 
which was a place where men lived. but in both the same religion 
prevailed—the worship of Tlaloc ; there were the same customs, 
the same instincts. I found several idols of stone, some of them 
very large, others smaller, but all with their surface corroded, the 
polish gone. None of the idols found at Tenenepanco were of 
stone, but all of terra-cotta. I take from my journal the following 
notes of the progress of the work of excavation : 

July 30th.— We open a trench, following the direction of certain 
stones planted vertically, most of them from two to three and a 
quarter feet in height. Each of these stones seems to indicate a 
grave. At each we find vases bearing the figure of Tlaloc, buried 
from sixteen to twenty-four inches beneath the surface. They are 
nearly all broken or decomposed, but a few are whole. We find no 
bones, strange to say. The first day our trench attained the length 
of twenty feet, and we collected about one hundred objects of every 
kind—plates, cups, vases, idols. These vases, as has been already 
said, are of coarse clay, and are to all appearance very ancient. 
After all, this valley may have been inhabited, not as a refuge from 
the persecuting Spaniards, but as a center of religious worship. 
The presence everywhere of images of Tlaloc, the god of rain, 
would seem to confirm this supposition. 

July 31st.—After a cold night, with wind and rain, we resume 
work in the morning. Our first find was a large vase or urn, with 
wide mouth, but broken, containing twenty-two small stones with- 
out any sort of mark. What do these stones mean? Possibly they 
indicate the age of the deceased. Again no trace of bones. This 
grave was three feet three inches in depth, and it was eight feet be- 
neath that we found the urn. During the day, we found about the 
same number of vases as yesterday, and in the same style, yet the 
figure of Tlaloc on each presents notable differences. The terra- 
cotta idols are always rude or grotesque, and all of the self-same 
hieratic type. 

August 1st.—To-day we visit the pond or reservoir. Here we 
observe half a score of stone mounds round about the pond, while 
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a larger group occupies its center. In the middle, after removing 
the stones, I had an excavation made three feet four inches square, 
though not without difficulty, as the water kept filling the hole. It 
was labor in vain, for we found not a single memorial of the past ; 
so we went back to our work in the valley. The head man of our 
Indians, a man of intelligence, and who seems to be versed in the 
traditions of his people, assures me that not long ago there stood in 
the middle of the pond—he saw it himself—a stone cross, and that 
on each of the other stone mounds in the pond was a cross of wood. 
It is more than probable that these crosses were erected by Chris- 
tianized Indians, at a time long after the conquest. Tradition says 
(it is my Indian informant who speaks) that, while idolatry reigned, 
the people from round about used to come in processions, as on 
pilgrimages, to this valley, consecrated to their favorite deity, and 
that Tlaloc was wont to manifest himself to his faithful worship- 
ers in the middle of the little lake, which contained his adoratorios., 

August 2d.—The same labor, with like results ; we have all that 
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we can do to cleanse the vases found by our laborers. To-day we 
add to our collection two pairs of pottery specimens that are quite 
unique. 

August 3d.—Among the objects found to-day, one is worthy of 
special mention, viz., a face bearing the grinning visage of Tlaloc, 
like all the rest. But here the ornamentation is carried to a degree 
of exaggeration, and the right hand of the figure holds a perfectly 
modeled serpent. We also found a fragment of another piece of 
pottery, on which again was modeled a hand holding a rattlesnake. 
We still discover no bones. It is doubtful whether there is a hu- 
man body buried in this valley. Nevertheless, there is no question 
but that the place was at one time a cemetery and a dwelling-sta- 
tion. 

August 4th.—To-day, beyond the usual objects, we found only 
some of those large broken vases with a number of stones, varying 
from twenty-five to thirty, and supposed to indicate the age of the 
deceased. Our labors here are nearly ended. We have nearly six 
hundred specimens ; the field has been thoroughly explored, and 
the mine is exhausted. We shall quit the place to-morrow. <As we 
are about to leave, we find among some débris an object which 
recalls the conquest, viz., a flat piece of terra-cotta, on which is 
unmistakably modeled the figure of a caballero. The inference is 
plain that this place was inhabited at the time of the conquest and 
later. But it must have been abandoned soon afterward, else we 
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should have found memorials of that time in greater numbers. On 
August 5th we are again in the city of Mexico. 

One word more about the figure of a Spanish caballero. The 
Indians had certainly made a god of him, for they fashioned him 
after the manner of their idols. The flat piece of terra-cotta con- 
taining his image is identical with those which bear the image of 
Tlaloc. In short, the conquerors passed for gods, but only during 
the first few months after the conquest. The specimen must date 
from the year 1520, and it is worthy of note that, while the Indians 
were making a god of the warrior, at the same time they were cari- 
caturing a priest. They felt the power of the one, but as yet they 
knew not the function of the other. 


THE STONE AGE AMONG THE MEXICANS, 


It has been said that the highest American civilizations belong 
to the neolithic period. On this subject we may offer a few remarks 
that will not be without interest. In the first place, their neolithic 
age was a period of transition. The Mexicans used copper—tem- 
pered copper. Of this material they made ornaments and hatchets, 
and in all probability they dressed hard stones with an instrument 
of tempered copper. 

Their stone age was far more advanced than the corresponding 
stone age of Europe and other parts of the world. Curiously enough, 
as a rule, their hatchets, chisels, and gimlets, though of nearly the 
same shape as those of Europe, will not bear comparison with instru- 
ments of the same class found in Denmark or in Celtic Gaul. The 
Mexican arrow-heads of quartz or of obsidian, too, were inferior ; 
indeed, they are far from possessing the finish observed in similar 
weapons made by the Indians of California. 

This carelessness on the part of the Mexicans seems to have been 
deliberate, the result of some traditional idea. I have a number of 
these weapons, and they are all ill-shaped and rude. 

On the other hand, nowhere else do you find stone jewels belong- 
ing to the same period that are of so high a finish, so exquisitely 
polished, or so artistically wrought. I have seen sculptured heads 
that might compare with the sculpture of Egypt, of Rome, or of 
Greece. 

The neolithic age of other nations shows no such artistic taste as 
that which distinguishes the textile fabrics, the painting, the writing, 
ete., of the Mexicans, or their sculptured or molded heads, some of 
which are genuine masterpieces. 
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Neither has the stone age in other countries left structures so 
remarkable as those of Yucatan, structures which, in the Old World, 
would be considered as belonging to the most advanced periods. 
Architecture among the Aztecs, but still more among the Yucate- 
cans, attained so high a degree of artistic development as to excite 
our wonder. 

In their moral institutions, too, and in the philosophic spirit that 
animated a certain class of the population, these ancient American 
nations differed from the stone-age populations of Europe. To 
understand this, we have only to read in Sahagun the moral instruc 
tions addressed to children, and the same author’s account of their 
mode of educating the young. In these respects they had nothir 
in common with the stone age ; they had passed far beyond it. 

We may add that Europe was lifted out of the savagery of its 
stone age by the Phenicians and Carthaginians, who in their ships 
visited the seacoast and the shores of the Baltic to barter their 
products, among them bronze hatchets, for amber, thus initiating 
the rude populations of Europe in the working of metal. On the 
other hand, the Toltecs, Chichimecs, Aztecs, etc., isolated as they 
were from the outer world in the interior of their continent, were 
forced to pass unaided through all those protracted trials which lead 
a people from one stage of culture to another. This circumstance 
undoubtedly rendered their progress more slow (though in my opin- 
ion it was very rapid), but it did not tend to arrest the development 
of their artistic tastes by occupying them with a multitude of other 
branches. They have this advantage over divers nations of the Old 
World, that they appear to have risen by their own efforts. 


or 
1g 


Déstr& CHARNAY. 





THE NICARAGUA ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC, 





For some years—indeed ever since the announcement of the 
results of the Nicaragua surveys—made under the orders of the 
Government in 1872~"73—it has been believed, by those who have 
given the work attention, that a close examination of the Lajas route 
might establish the possibility of diverting into Lake Nicaragua 
the head waters of the Rio Grande, which now flow into the Pa- 
cific ; this diversion of its waters proving practicable, a much bet- 
ter location than the one heretofore preferred, known as the Rio 
del Medio route, could be adopted. 

Those familiar with the maps contained in Commander Lull’s 
report will remember that between Lake Nicaragua and the Pa- 
cific the two routes form, as it were, the arms of the letter Y, the 
branches resting on the lake, and the foot at Brito, the proposed 
Pacific terminus. The Rio del Medio is the northern arm, and, al- 
though the depth of cutting, and the mass of excavation also, was 
much greater, it was preferred on account of its evidently better 
capabilities for surface drainage under the normal conditions of the 
water-flow. The diversion of the head waters of the Rio Grande, 
recently found to be entirely practicable, makes the southern arm, 
via the Lajas, the preferable route, permitting as it does an excel- 
lent surface drainage, and disposition of surplus water through 
waste-weirs, almost an entire avoidance of curves, and a reduction 
of estimated cost, on the same basis for labor as heretofore given, of 
$7,052,721. This reduction, too, notwithstanding allowance in ex- 
cavation, is made for an enlarged prism of canal, ample to meet the 
demands of the friends and the criticisms of the enemies of the 
canal. The surveys, maps, profiles, and calculations are the work 
of civil-engineer Menocal, and have been presented to the Society 
of Civil Engineers of New York for discussion. 

On the eastern slope, the river San Juan, from Lake Nicaragua 
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to the mouth of its tributary, the San Carlos, is a broad stream, 
with a constant and large discharge, but having four falls or rapids. 
An examination shows that with a small amount of subaqueous 
excavation and a dam forty-nine feet in height, and somewhat over 
two thousand feet in length, the river above can be wholly disem- 
barrassed for the free navigation of any class of vessels. It will be 
broad and deep enough to permit any rate of speed, as the lake itself, 
of which indeed it will form simply an extension, making an unin- 
terrupted transit, between the canalization on the east coast and 
that on the west, of one hundred and twenty miles. 

Just above the mouth of the San Carlos it is found that the ca- 
nal can leave the immediate vicinity of the river San Juan, and be 
located almost in a direct line to the harbor of Greytown, a dis- 
tance of only thirty-six miles. This will reduce the length of the 
tentative line of Commander Lull’s survey, below the mouth of the 
San Carlos, no less than six miles ; will dispense with the lateral 
canals around the different dams, 3°5 miles in length ; and, as before 
stated, will substitute a single dam of forty-nine feet for the four 
dams heretofore proposed. It is proper, however, to remark that an 
increase of height of the one dam, as now proposed, will necessitate 
a broader fouudation and increased strength of structure, which, 
duly allowed for, will, as a whole, result in a material economy. 

The present proposed location of the canal between the river 
San Juan, from one mile above the mouth of the San Carlos to 
Greytown, is instrumental in part only. An inspection was made 
of the remaining distance, along a route that will involve nowhere 
deeper cuttings nor a greater average depth per mile than the old 
location, and will permit excavation through a longer section by 
dredging-machines. While this fact is fully assured, the examina- 
tion has not been of such a character as to permit the presentation 
of map, profile, and calculations. It is to be regretted that, when 
the survey of the Lajas route was completed, the rainy season had 
set in, which made an instrumental examination of the east coast, 
if not impossible, at least difficult and unsatisfactory. When this 
route is examined instrumentally, its great advantages in reduction 
of distance of canal excavation and of labor requisite, and conse- 
quently of estimate of cost, both of construction and maintenance, 
will be plainly apparent. The reader will appreciate the wide dif- 
ference between a reduction of estimate based upon a more perfect 
knowledge of the topography, and a reduction supposed possible 
from a less cost for a given amount of labor. 
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For the past two years official letters have been on file in the 
Navy Department, setting forth the probable favorable results of 
resurveys of these routes, but have not been acted on heretofore 
because no special appropriations existed, and perhaps because it 
was supposed to be the province of a canal company to develop 
superior locations as far as they existed. A study of Commander 
Lull’s surveys will show the probability of a better location along 
the Lajas route, where is found so low and wide a summit con- 
sidered in its cross-section, between Lake Nicaragua and the Pa- 
cific coast. Although known to engineers, the intelligent public 
is not generally informed that the summit, or “divide,” between 
the lake and Pacific, has only an elevation above the seas of one 
hundred and fifty-one feet, or only forty-one feet above full lake, 
as it would be maintained by the proposed dam, or one hundred and 
ten feet above the level of the ocean. The almost immeasurable 
importance of this grand reservoir, more than three thousand miles 
in superficies, can not be over-estimated, furnishing as it will, in all 
time, tenfold the water-supply that can ever be used in lockage, 
however great the traffic, and regulating and controlling the flood- 
waters as no work of man could. 

The examination of the San Juanillo River by civil-engineer 
Menocal several years ago, for the Government of Nicaragua, induced 
the belief on his part that no line of hills would be found which 
would be an impediment to a more direct location of the canal be- 
tween Greytown and the waters of the upper San Juan. He made 
at that time an instrumental examination and relocation of a part 
of the canal line near Lake Silico, and substituted a cut of forty- 
three feet for one of one hundred and forty-nine feet, the heaviest 
indeed along the whole line of excavation. The Paris Corigress was 
informed of this partial relocation, and of the entire probability of 
further improvement and reduction of cost likely to result from 
a critical examination of this region. 

It is proper to state that, at the time of tentative location of 
this part of the line, the season was far advanced. No one sup- 
posed it would prove throughout its length the best, but as an 
actual instrumental location it established the entire practicability 
of the route, and was the best which the time and means at hand 
permitted. Happily, enough is now known of that region to assure 
ameliorations instead of increased obstacles to the construction of a 
canal. The present knowledge of the topography establishes the 
following, taken from the notes of Mr. Menocal : 
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Miles. 
Length of Lajas route from the lake to the Pacific... ..... 2... ....-- eeeees 17°27 
_ SD Is acces cess cvcceescneeeccnecesgseevenseonsese 56°50 
. river Swe deed Wise ehewonnein ks ws eetasteeeweekewae 63°90 
- canal from San Juan River to Greytown... .... 0.06.66 ce eeeeee 35°90 
NG 66:60 0c kine he 0k stem eensaceseeecens EEE 

Making 53°15 miles of actual canalization. 
Decrease on former estimate of cost between the lake and the Pacific... $7,052,721 
. " “in dredging and blasting on lake and river.. 1,356,900 
- “is “from dispensing with short canals......... 1,056,922 
" = “ from six miles less of canal excavation.... 1,917,336 
Datienk Donn Gh GORI, 6k x bok cc eedcoe chic cedee caus ccves $11,383,879 
Pe NS. widownenuwaeene SE ea a re er ee 52,577,718 
Present estimate on same basis of cost for labor..................06: $41,193,839 


It is safe to assume that a final location will reduce the estimate 
to within $40,000,000. If we add one hundred per cent. as a con- 
tingent fund, as did the commissioners appointed by the President, 
the entire cost on completion would be $80,000,000. Abundant 
capital in a great work is always a safeguard against delays, so 
vexatious and expensive when they occur, as they did in the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal, and as they are liable to occur under 
similar conditions. 

In the Paris Congress the opinion universally expressed was 
that the estimates for labor given by Mr. Menocal were altogether 
too high, but there must necessarily be a wide difference in cost of 
labor in Europe when compared with intertropical America. As 
a proof of the sufficiency of the estimate of Mr. Menocal, a respon- 
sible and well-known contractor of New York City has offered to 
enter into heavy bonds to execute all of the subaqueous excavation, 
whether in rock or other material, at the cost given in the estimate. 
This will be conceded as the part of the work that would more 
likely than any other exceed the estimate. Supposing the cost of 
the canal double the estimate of the engineer, eliminated in part 
from decrease supposed on final location, and obviously above what 
a revised estimate will then show, we find in the statistics of Mr. 
Nimmo and elsewhere abundant proof that the canal will be a 
profitable investment. 

His deductions that vessels will reject good weather and de- 
creased distance in passing through the canal, and choose instead a 
Cape Horn passage, receives at once a negation, because the shipper 
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would naturally choose to offer rates inversely proportionate to the 
probable time of delivery of cargo, and thus spare deterioration, 
interest on money, decreased insurance, etc. The questions may be 
asked, Who in San Francisco would be willing to pay the same rates 
per ton to Liverpool via Cape Horn that they would be willing to 
pay via the canal; or who would be willing to insure the vessel for 
a Cape Horn voyage to Liverpool at the same rates as though she 
proceeded through the canal? The same questions apply to the 
whole West coast, to Japan and Shanghai, and have in fact a general 
application within the terms of the inquiry. 

The supposition that because only four sail-vessels passed through 
the Suez Canal last year, and can not with advantage use it, they 
will in like manner avoid the Nicaragua Canal, will have no weight 
in the mind of persons informed on ocean routes. The winds 
favor both outward and homeward bound vessels around the Cape 
of Good Hope in latitude thirty-five degrees. By reason of calms 
at one season and heavy gales in narrow seas at another, encoun- 
tered in passing through the Suez Canal, we need not be sur- 
prised that more than one half of the tonnage that would find the 
distance shorter through the canal prefers a voyage around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Passing around Cape Horn in latitude fifty-six degrees is quite a 
different affair, especially if bound west. On the other hand, the 
voyage to the entrance of the Nicaragua Canal is not embarrassed 
by an approach through long, narrow, and dangerous seas, subject 
in the alternating seasons, to dangers and delays. Instead, there 
stretch out from Nicaragua, broad oceans through which the navi- 
gator, by making slight détours, can find favorable winds to every 
quarter of the globe. 

Vessels will neither shun nor patronize the canal as a matter of 
sentiment. If we suppose two fleets leaving Liverpool bound to 
San Francisco for a return cargo of grain, the one via Cape Horn, 
the other through the Nicaragua Canal, we may be quite sure the 
chances would favor the return of the greater number of the vessels 
to Liverpool that had made the canal transit, by the time the major 
part of the vessels proceeding via Cape Horn had reached San 
Francisco. That is to say, the mean of a great number of passages 
would establish the fact that those proceeding via the canal would 
make the round voyage within the mean time that those proceeding 
via Cape Horn would reach San Francisco. 

There are two prime factors dominating the canal question : the 
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cost of the canal, and the amount of tonnage that would seek it as 
an advantage or economy. Producers and shippers all over the 
world are directly interested in these questions. The advantage of 
a canal to the world’s commerce must be measured in gross by the 
economy it effects. If it effects a safe investment and liberal re- 
turn in interest, all other profit in the general economy will be dif- 
fused as a common benefit. It will, in many respects, be to us a 
national advantage for which the nation pays nothing. 

During the early part of the present year a gentleman of well- 
known character and ability formed an association for the purpose 
of promoting the construction of a canal through Nicaragua. He 
and his associates were so favorably known to the Government of 
Nicaragua that a concession for the construction of the canal was 
at once granted them on the most liberal terms, and is subject to 
forfeiture only through failure to construct the canal. The existing 
treaty between our Government and that of Nicaragua assures the 
fullest protection to the material interests involved ; nothing more 
is wanting but an act of incorporation to give a legal existence to 
the association, after which a company of execution can be formed. 
When the names of the members of the association are made known 
to the public, they will be a sufficient guarantee, in the United 
States at least. There is no question that an act of incorporation 
may be obtained from any State in the Union which would give a 
legal existence to the company, and as well, whatever might be re- 
quired from the General Government to guard the material interests 
concerned, interests wholly of our citizens or only so in part ; but 
for various reasons the act of incorporation, it is believed, should 
be granted by Congress. In speaking on this subject, one of our 
most eminent jurists said : “ Under the Constitution it was the duty 
of Congress to promote and regulate commerce between the States ; 
that, were a ship-canal possible within our own territories, no one 
would have the hardihood to deny to Congress the right to grant 
an act of incorporation to a company to construct it. The mere 
fact that a canal to promote such commerce between the States was 
exterior to our territories in no wise lessened nor impaired the right 
or the obligation of Congress to promote such commerce, however 
much it might complicate the difficulty of fulfilling an obvious 
duty.” 

In granting an act of incorporation giving legal effect to an 
existing concession obtained by a provisional association to con- 
struct a canal, our Congress can modify and control, what the Gov- 
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ernment of Nicaragua can not, under an existing treaty between 
the Governments, namely : Agreeing upon a modified rate of in- 
terest on capital invested, by extending rather a moral than a real 
support, through the guarantee, for a term of years after the com- 
pletion of the canal, of a low rate of interest, say three per cent. on 
its actual cost, which in amount would be far below the tolls to the 
canal, supposing a double transit of vessels requisite to convey the 
grain and other products of this year from the Northwest coast to 
Europe, without considering the revenue which would be derived 
from the transit of vessels on the great commercial routes which 
the canal would naturally serve. The concession of the association 
is for one hundred and ninety-eight years. It is an important point 
whether our coasting trade should be taxed beyond a liberal return 
on a secure investment. So far as our foreign commerce is con- 
cerned, we would suffer from an unreasonable interest on a canal in- 
vestment in common with other nations, which could thus be pro- 
vided against, as, whatever the tolls may be, they must be without 
discrimination as to nationality. Whatever moral support can be 
given the canal company would seem politic and just, to enable it 
successfully and speedily to accomplish its purpose. The canal, 
when completed, will do much to build up our coasting trade in 
large vessels, and especially of screw-steamers capable of making 
long voyages. In that trade, at least, they would not have foreign 
competition, and when freights were high they would be on hand 
to take cargoes. Thus, perhaps, we may establish ourselves once 
more on the ocean as carriers, which assuredly will not be done 
through any special legislation, whether in the interest of “free 
ships” or free material to build them, inasmuch as, after a discussion 
of many years, ideas are as diverse, as irreconcilable, and as firmly 
supported antagonistically as when the discussion began. 


DanIEL AMMEN. 
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THE COMING REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 


Ir the coming revised English Bible shall be accepted by the 
public, it will be the ninth English version thus accepted. This 
fact alone should preserve weak minds from terror lest the altera- 
tion of our received version prove an impious handling of the ark 
of God. Tyndale’s version (incomplete) was in circulation by 1531, 
the year he published his “Jonah.” This version, as revised and 
completed by John Rogers, and known as the Matthew’s Bible, ap- 
peared six years later. Meanwhile Coverdale’s inferior translation 
had been issued. To these three succeeded the Great Bible (Cran- 
mer’s) in 1539, the Geneva Bible in 1557, the Bishops’ Bible in 1568, 
the Roman Catholic translation from the Vulgate at Rheims and 
Douay in 1582-1609, and our present authorized version of 1611. 
Taverner’s translation, as not a generally accepted work, we can 
only put in the list of many private translations made by scholars. 
Most of these latter translations have been confined to the New 
Testament, and excellent work has been done by such men as Al- 
ford, Noyes, and Darby—in these tentatives toward a new accepted 
version. 

There is an element in any new version now which puts the 
matter in a somewhat different light from that in which it stood 
when King James’s version was issued. Then there had been seven 
versions sent forth on the community within a century, but now 
the received version has had undisputed sway for two and a half 
centuries. Certainly this gives an anchor of antiquity to our pres- 
ent version, which none of those that King James’s version sup- 
planted could claim. We can not, therefore, wonder that a book, 
which, apart from its religious character, has become an English 
classic in its present form, should be so reverenced as to call forth 
defenders against any change whatever in its style or words. There 
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is a dignity even in its quaintness which commands respect. The 
fascination of antiquity rests on every page, and we instinctively 
draw back from altering anything, as from touching our brush to a 
work of Raphael. 

But, after all, this instinct is not altogether a worthy one. It 
needs to be modified by sound reason. Were the English Bible 
chiefly a work of art, or a monument of the English olden time, 
the «esthetic feeling should rightly dominate and a jealous conser- 
vatism should watch against modern innovations, by the hand of 
whatever scholar they might be wrought. We do not deny the 
literary skill of King James’s translators. Their work is artistic in 
the highest sense. They were men of broad and cultivated minds, 
and they gave the English people a model of literary beauty and 
sublimity in their translation (or revision), which compares most 
favorably with the versions of all other tongues. We may add that 
in this artistic character of their work they themselves borrowed 
the phrases and words of Tyndale, which had already become anti- 
quated, and so gave the majesty of hoariness to the other virtues of 
their style. In looking at their work, therefore, we are beholding 
a phase of the English language really older than their own time. 

But we must bear in mind that beauty and antiquity of style 
are not the paramount considerations in the question of Bible trans- 
lation. The truth—the truth is what we desire. All other objects 
sink into insignificance in comparison with this. We seek a perfect 
translation of the Hebrew and Greek. The idea is of first impor- 
tance, and the clothing of the idea is secondary. A perfect trans- 
lation is indeed impossible. A grand sentence must lose something 
in passing into another language. If it keep its main thought, it 
must lose its grandeur, and, if it keep its grandeur, it must work 
some change in the thought. We must, therefore, give up the idea 
of reaching a perfect translation, although we make it our goal. 
Which, then, shall we throw out of our car as we advance—the sense 
or the style? Undoubtedly the latter. The only fatal embarrass- 
ment in this is at those crises where the very style enters into the 
sense, and you can not tear them apart without destroying both. 
In such cases we must bow to the necessity and give a bad transla- 
tion, leaving it to the scholar to explain the difficulty and the real 
meaning in whatever circumlocutory way he may. 

Generally speaking, then, we must sacrifice style to sense, and, 
in doing this at the present time, we may subject ourselves to the 
charge of iconoclasm. If a rich, round sentence that we have loved 
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to mouth is trimmed to angularity in order to express the truth, the 
crowd of critics will be apt to overlook the constraining necessity 
and bestow on us a consentaneous groan. Let us give an illustra- 
tion. In Acts xxvi, 24, the words of Festus to Paul are musical and 
terse: “ Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning doth make 
thee mad.” It is a strong English sentence; each clause is well 
balanced. You may compare them to two equal shafts striking the 
center. As you read them, you are Festus, and you speak with 
conscious force. Now, shall we dare alter such a rare specimen of 
telling English? All the beautiful in us rises up in indignation at 
the thought. And yet we must humble ourselves and our pride of 
taste for the relentless cause of truth. What is the Greek here? 
What did Festus really say? Here it is: paivy, MavAe- ta roAAd 
oe ypaupara elc paviay tepitpérer. The truth is, Festus did not say 
half as fine a thing as our English sentence. Moreover, he did 
not mean what our English sentence means. Festus first, in the im- 
petuosity of his feelings, told Paul he was mad; then, correcting 
himself, with true Roman politeness, he modifies his expression and 
says that Paul’s learning was gradually bringing him to a condition 
of madness. The English of what Festus said is, “Thou art mad, 
Paul; much learning is turning thee to madness.” Our received 
version makes the two clauses of equal strength, the latter clause 
merely adding the cause of the madness. Moreover, the received 
version does not recognize the similarity and relation of paivy and 
waviav, If we translate as above, we lose a remarkably strong sen- 
tence, beautiful in its strength; but, if we leave the beauty and 
strength undisturbed, we do not have what Festus really said. Now, 
ye critics, take this instance as a sample, and tell us what we are to 
do. Are we to cling to principle faithfully, or shall we hold on to 
principle only until we see a pretty face? What will you have, 
that which the sacred writers say, or that which King James’s 
translators say ? 

There is another point in this matter of translating the Bible 
which does not receive the attention it should. We greatly desire 
to preserve the antique style. But was the Gospel of Matthew or 
the Epistle of Paul to the Romans written in an antique style? 
Did the early Church read the New Testament as an antiquated 
book? Certainly not. The Old Testament, it is true, was in the 
ancient form of the Hebrew language to the early Christian Church; 
but remember how soon the Septuagint version in Hellenistic Greek 
became the ordinary version of the new Church, a version that would 
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show them scarcely any ancient forms except in the Hebrew words 
bodily introduced. 

No, the early Church generally had the Bible, the whole Bible, in 
a modern dress, and yet we are so strenuous to have that Bible wear 
the robes of antiquity. I fear again that our esthetic nature is 
interfering. If we say, “He maketh me to lie down in gretn pas- 
tures,” it is well. The twenty-third Psalm is poetry, and the ter- 
mination in eth is poetical. But, when we say, “It is the blood that 
maketh an atonement for the soul” (Lev. xvii, 11), we are not using 
poetry, but the baldest prose, and eth here is simply antiquated. 
Why not say, “It is the blood that makes an atonement for the 
soul”? When the early Church translated the Bible into Latin, it 
used the then modern Latin, first in the Itala and then in Jerome’s 
version. Then when Latin became an ecclesiastical language, known 
only to scholars, of course it made no difference to the people of 
what age the Latin was. Look carefully at this subject and you 
will find that the best ages of the Church had the Bible in the then 
vernacular, modern and not antique. It is therefore an error, but 
an error deeply rooted, that the Bible should have an antique flavor. 
On the contrary, it is a book for all times. It belongs to the nine- 
teenth century as thoroughly as to the first century. Hence, the 
more modern you can make its language, the more perfectly you 
translate it. Let no one suppose we mean commonplace or collo- 
quial when we say modern. Our modern English has as much dig- 
nity as ancient English, and we need not go to antiquity to borrow 
the vestments of grandeur and sublimity for our thoughts. We 
believe that if the book for the people, the Bible of God, was given 
to the people in the people’s own language, jots and tittles included, 
it would more readily touch the heart and renew the life than it can 
when its movements are fettered by the stiff uncouthness of a Tu- 
dor style. Instead of fearing a new revision, we should favor a 
new revision every century at least. Luther’s Bible was a genuine 
vernacular Bible, and hence its extraordinary power. The best 
minds in Germany are now realizing that Luther’s Bible three hun- 
dred years ago is not Luther’s Bible to-day. They wish a Luther’s 
Bible now. And they are therefore now making a new version 
suited to the age. Among the heathen it is always a new or mod- 
ern Bible version which is the missionary’s instrument of power. 
The translations are made into the languages of to-day. Again, we 
assert that the Bible in its application, meaning, and power, is not 
an ancient but a modern book. It is like its Author, the same yes- 
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terday, to-day, and for ever; not same as a human work, which is 
never the same, but always grows old and decays with age, but 
same as a divine work, as the yearly spring, for example—as fresh 
and full and perfect now as when it first rejoiced man’s heart. Let 
us not, then, make an antique of the Bible, and so remove it from 
our daily lives. Let us thoroughly modernize it, or rather let us 
preserve it in its everlasting modernity (if we may use the word), 
and no more put it in an old curiosity-shop than we should put 
there the sun and the moon and the stars. Let us bring down the 
Bible from the esthetic cloud-land, and make it our companion in 
the daily walks of life. 

It is my own personal regret that the principles of the present 
revision companies forbid this modernizing of the English Bible. 
Those principles prescribe only such alterations as are necessary, 
and the limitation of such alterations in expression to the language 
of the authorized and earlier English versions. No one need fear, 
therefore, from anything I have said, that the antiquated form of 
the English Bible is to be changed by the present revisers. What- 
ever changes they may make, they must adhere to the antiquated 
style in their expression. That this is an error I have no doubt, as 
my reasoning above would indicate, 

In spite of this conservatism on the part of the present revisers, 
prejudice will muster a large army of opponents to the new revision. 
We love an old falsehood more than a new truth. We have sat 
under it so long. It has been a vine and fig-tree tous. We will 
not have it rooted up, even though it be to put a banyan in its 
place. I told a Sunday-school speaker that “ conversation” in the 
New Testament did not mean “conversation ” in our modern sense, 
but “style or mode of life.” “I don’t care,” was the reply, “I like 
it so, and I'll use it so,” and off he went to “use it so” to the chil- 
dren. There will be a legion of such adherents of the King James’s 
version, when the new revision is issued. We shall hear, “I like it 
so, and I'll use it so,” on every side. Of course these will not be 
scholarly men, but they will be influential men, and will retard the 
progress of the new revision to universal favor. Another class, 
among whom will be scholarly men, will oppose the revision from 
narrow, denominational reasons. “The work has been done by men 
of all sects,” they will say. “It has not the purity and sanctity 
that it should have, and that it would have if it had been done 
wholly by our own apostolic Church. The hands of heretics have 
polluted it.” Against such men reason is powerless. We may hope 
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that their number is not great, and that it will become beautifully 
less with the propagation of Christianity. 

With regard to the correctness and faithfulness of the work 
which has been done, and which will ere many months (so far as the 
New Testament is concerned) be submitted to the public, no sen- 
sible man can have a doubt, who reads the names of the English 
revisers. Weshall be modest, and not refer to the American work- 
ers in this argument. Can not the profound diplomatic learning of 
Scrivener, the exegetical acumen of Ellicott, the critical judgment 
of Lightfoot and Westcott, and the devout spirit of Trench and 
Moulton, be trusted by the Christian world? Are not these names, 
with those of Angus, Eadie, Hort, Lee, Vaughan, Tregelles, etc., 
quite sufficient to guarantee the thoroughness of the work that has 
been done? If these men could not make a just translation, who 
could? Whatever their differences in formulating their Christian 
belief, they can all agree in a translation of the Bible. Are not 
their differences, then, an additional guarantee of the excellence of 
the version in which they all agree? From this point of view alone 
I see not how any good reasoner could hesitate in advance to assert 
the worth of the coming version, and to bespeak its universal ac- 
ceptance. 

The work of the revisers has been a double one, to ascertain (I 
speak of the New Testament now) the genuine Greek text, and then 
to correct or modify the English translation. It is well known that 
Erasmus’s Greek text was the result of the examination of only five 
Greek manuscripts of a late date, and a use of the Vulgate. The 
Elzevir second edition (1633), which has been the “'Textus Recep- 
tus ” ever since, was founded on Erasmus’s text and the Compluten- 
sian through the labors of the two Stephens and Beza, and I suppose 
it is safe to say that not over twenty manuscripts were consulted 
in all that went to make up this “Textus Receptus.” It is also 
safe to say that none of these MSS. were of ancient date except 
Codex Beze (D), noted for its deviations from other authorities. 
Now we have over a thousand MSS. known and accessible to schol- 
ars ; above all, those venerable uncials, the Sinaitic (§), the Alex- 
andrian (A), the Vatican (B), and the Ephraem (C). The field for 
induction is thus vastly broader than it was when our present 
Greek text was settled, and makes a correct text presumably if not 
certainly possible. The careful examination of these MSS. and the 
weighing of their authority have occupied the life-labors of such 
men as Tischendorf, Lachmann, and Tregelles, making the work of 
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the revisers a comparatively easy one to select the true reading in 
any given case. In this work, Westcott, Hort, and Abbott have 
been conspicuous, who with Scrivener have developed a cultured 
instinct regarding manuscript authority which is as safe to trust as 
it is marvelous in its character. 

When the text is decided, the work of the Greek scholar begins. 
He is not simply to know Greek, but to know Hebrew, that he may 
detect Hebraic idioms in the New Testament. He must thoroughly 
understand the difference between classic and Hellenistic Greek, for 
a Greek purist would find many stumbling-blocks in both Gospels 
and Epistles, and, above all, in the Apocalypse. He is to compare 
the Septuagint with the many Old Testament quotations and allu- 
sions in the New Testament, and its usage of words generally with 
the like words used by the evangelists and apostles. There must be 
also diligent labor to make words and phrases in different parts of 
the work correspond in English as they do in Greek, the argument 
and meaning being thus made more evident. 

Then comes the office of the English scholar to see that sen- 
tences are smooth and clear, and that a perfect English model is 
given in what is preéminently the people’s book. Such, then, is the 
double work of the present revisers. They have prepared a Greek 
text, and they have translated it, observing, however, in the trans- 
lation those principles to which I have already alluded, and so pre- 
serving as far as possible the language of the authorized and earlier 
English writers. 

The work has been in progress ten years, but the American co- 
operation began in October, 1872. For eight years the English and 
American committees have wrought harmoniously together, ex- 
changing copies of their results for consideration and reconsidera- 
tion. The English committee numbered at the first fifty-two, and 
the American committee twenty-seven, making seventy-nine in all, 
but death has removed several members from each committee. Our 
own has lost Dr. Tayler Lewis, Dr. Hackett, Dr. Hodge, and Pro- 
fessor Hadley. The New Testament company in England numbered 
twenty-seven and in America sixteen. The labors of this company 
are nearly concluded. It is probable that their completed work will 
be in possession of the public before this year expires. The Old 
Testament company will continue their labors for at least two years 
longer. 

The American portion of the New Testament company has met 
monthly at No. 42, Bible House, New York, where the books and 
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apparatus necessary for the undertaking had been provided. The 
meetings began, each on Friday morning at half-past nine o’clock, 
and ended on Saturday at 1 p.m. There were two or three ses- 
sions on Friday, and one on Saturday. In June and August no 
meeting was held, but in July there was a long meeting of four 
days at Andover, New Haven, New York, or Princeton. Some of 
the members came from a distance of about four hundred miles, 
and many had to make a journey of one and two hundred miles to 
attend the meetings, and yet these distant members were almost 
always in their seats at the appointed times. 

Speaking as a member of the New Testament company, I may 
characterize each meeting as a spiritual and intellectual symposium. 
A more genial brotherhood never met. Episcopalian, Unitarian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Friend, Congregationalist, and Presbyterian, 
knew no differences, and held one another in respect and affection. 
Not a sectarian note was ever heard. Not a harsh word was ever 
uttered. The revered President Woolsey guided our deliberations 
with wisdom and urbanity. He read the verse, and then called for 
comment and suggestion. Every one was patiently heard, and then 
the decision was recorded by our Secretary, Professor Short or 
Professor Thayer. Sometimes a long discussion would enliven us, 
and hosts of references were made to support either side, and (if I 
may let out the secret) there were times when the solemnity that 
became the dignity of our work was tempered by a humorous hit 
or an irresistible pleasantry. At such moments, perhaps, any one 
who might suddenly have entered our “ Jerusalem chamber ” would 
have scarcely divined our work. 

The portion on which we were to confer was always appointed 
at the previous meeting, so that there might be a month’s prelimi- 
nary study before the comparison of notes and the record of the re- 
sult. In this way a vast amount of critical examination was given 
to every sentence in the New Testament, and we may be sure that 
not even a word of any importance escaped a searching investi- 
gation. 

The influence of such a cultured and genial mind as that of 
President Woolsey was felt throughout the circle from the begin- 
ning. His erudition, his judgment, and his clear statement, on one 
side, and his courtesy, gentleness, and modesty on the other, fitted 
him peculiarly for his position, and formed the crowning charm 
of our coterie. Next to President Woolsey sat the encyclopedic 
Schaff, of indefatigable energy, church historian, commentator, 
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promoter of Christian union, and the efficient author of the Ameri- 
can codperation in this revision. To his systematic and ready mind, 
bold and strong to assume responsibility, the American committee 
was indebted for its existence and for its financial support. On him 
especially fell all the foreign correspondence, and the arrangement 
of details between the English and American committees. Next 
to Dr. Schaff sat Professor Short, whose “ Essay on the Order of 
Words in Attic Greek Prose” is a monument of his patient re- 
search, and who acted both as Treasurer and Recording Secretary 
for the company. Then came Professor Riddle, who mingles 
German learning with Anglo-American clearness, on whose record 
of similar passages we all leaned. Then followed in order Presi- 
dent Chase, of Haverford, thoughtful and solid, a man of wise cau- 
tion, not apt to be led astray by any delusion. Next was Dr. Burr, 
who represented Drew Seminary in the New Testament company, 
as Dr. Strong did in the Old Testament company. Next to him 
sat the polished master of English, the eloquent preacher, Dr. 
Washburn, whose taste was always pure enough to guide his judg- 
ment. At his side was Dr. Crosby, and next one of Yale’s noted 
instructors, a man of decided convictions, based on very solid foun- 
dation, who never spoke without commanding the attention of all— 
Professor Timothy Dwight, whose arguments were shot out of an 
armory of learning and common sense. Next to him sat Professor 
Kendrick, whose name as a Greek scholar has been so long held in 
esteem, who brought to the work a mind richly stored with varied 
knowledge, and whose keen criticisms and earnest comments were the 
delight of the circle. Then came Professor Abbot, of Cambridge, 
Jacile princeps among us in the criticism of the Greek text, the 
peer of Scrivener and Westcott, whose sound, discriminating judg- 
ment was Only equaled by a charm of disposition and manner that 
won all our hearts. By his side sat Professor Thayer, of Andover, 
a most laborious member of the company, who took down the notes 
of changes proposed, and prepared all the papers for the company’s 
use, and who was second to none in thorough fitness for the work 
in hand. His admirable scholarship is accompanied by practical 
elements of character which make him a man of mark. Last in 
the circle, and by the side of the President, sat the venerable and 
beloved Bishop Lee, of Delaware, whose presence and voice were a 
benison to us all. 

Such was the personnel of the American New Testament com- 
pany, who for eight years met in devout and studious zeal to pre- 
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pare (in conjunction with their British brethren) a new version of 
the New Testament for the English-speaking peoples. It was no 
mean privilege to sit in that circle and enjoy the edifying conver- 
sations and discussions of these years. Those who sat there will 
certainly count those days of conference among the happiest of 
their lives. May we not hope that the work now to be given to 
the public (for which these revisers have labored so long without 
the slightest pecuniary remuneration, but with the hope of meeting 
the wants of the age) will be appreciated on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and, after a brief flutter of prejudice, will take the place 
of our present version in pulpit and pew, in school and in home, as 
presenting in clearer and truer form the meaning of the evangelists 
and apostles, as they uttered the Word of God ? 


Howarp Crossy. 
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1, Manzoni’s Correspondence with Fauriel. (J2 Manzoni ed il Fauriel 
studiati nel loro carteggio inedito da Angelo de Gubernatis. Rome. 1880.) 

2. An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. By the Archbishop of 
Dublin. Second edition, revised and improved. London: Macmillan & Co, 
1880. 

8. Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas. A Historical Survey by Dr. Karl 
Hase. Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and edited by the 
Rev. W. W. Jackson. London, Tribner; and Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1880. 

4. The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri. Edited with Translations and Notes 
by Arthur John Butler. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880, 


In a sympathetic article on Manzoni published in this Review 
forty years ago, the writer regretted that he could not present to 
his readers a detailed biographical sketch of “the brightest orna- 
ment of historical romance in Italy.” Such a sketch has become 
possible only since Manzoni’s death in 1873, and anything like a 
complete biography is still wanting, so that, of all great names in 
literature, Manzoni’s remains but little more than a name. Some 
important contributions, however, to Manzoni’s biography have re- 
cently seen the light, the latest of which it is proposed to examine 
here briefly. 

In 1805, when Manzoni was twenty, he accompanied his mother, 
the daughter of the distinguished jurisconsult Cesare Beccaria, to 
Paris, and there made the acquaintance of Claude Fauriel, now 
chiefly remembered for his history of southern Gaul under the 
German conquerors, and for his works on Provengal and Early- 
Italian literature. This acquaintance soon ripened into friendship 
and led to a correspondence, which, extending from 1807 to 1828, 
covered the most important of the two periods into which Man- 
zoni’s life may be divided. The first closes with the publica- 
tion of the Promessi Spost in 1827, and contains all the creations 
of Manzoni’s imagination ; the second, ending with his death, in 
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1873, may be termed the period of critical study. The former is 
the more interesting, not only from a literary standpoint, but also 
from a biographical one, as during this time occurred Manzoni’s 
first visit to Paris, his marriage, and conversion.* After Fauriel’s 
death in 1844 his papers passed into the possession of his devoted 
friend Madame Mohl, the wife of the distinguished Orientalist. It 
was her intention to publish a biography of Fauriel, and to that end 
she visited Manzoni in 1847 and requested his codperation. This 
Manzoni, with his morbid shrinking from publicity, declined, as he 
would have been obliged necessarily to speak much of himself in 
speaking of his friend, and he was equally unwilling to accede to 
the publication of his own letters. Madame Mohl retained them 
then, permitting only Sainte-Beuve to use them for his sketch of 
Fauriel, which was for a long time the only source of information 
concerning Manzoni’s stay at Paris—an event of great importance 
for his future.t After this, the letters remained in obscurity until 
the possessor permitted Professor De Gubernatis to publish them 
in the work before us, and deposited the originals in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan. 

The letters, written in French, are fifty-four in number, and, 
as we have already said, are scattered over twenty-one years, during 
which Manzoni paid two visits to Paris, where he saw his friend 
constantly, and had the joy of welcoming him afterward to his 
home at Milan. Deeply as the friends loved each other, they were 
at best slothful correspondents, frequently allowing several years 
to pass in silence, and the correspondence closed for ever after 
Fauriel’s incredible neglect to write to Manzoni on the occasion of 
his wife’s death. The editor has filled the frequent lacune with 
extracts from letters directed to Fauriel by others of Manzoni’s 
family, and thus has presented a tolerably complete picture of his 
domestic and literary life. It is, however, for the pleasant glimpses 
they afford of the former that these letters are especially valu- 
able. From one of the earlier ones we learn that Manzoni had 
cherished a deep and pure passion for a young girl whom he after- 
ward met as a married woman at Genoa, and also that there had 
been some talk of a match at Paris. These affairs were soon for- 


* This period, from this twofold point of view, is the subject of Professor De Gu- 
bernatis’s Taylorian lectures, delivered at Oxford in 1878, and published under the 
title Alessandro Manzoni, Studio biografico, Florence. 1879. 

+ This sketch was first published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, May 15 and June 
1, 1845, and afterward reprinted in Portraits Contemporains, 
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gotten in his love for Henriette Blondel, whom he married in 1808. 
She was a Protestant, and the marriage gave rise to much gossip at 
Milan. Manzoni says, “ Would you believe that my fellow-citizens 
busy themselves very willingly about my marriage, and make it 
the subject of much talk? Ah, divine Paris! I do not know 
whether in visiting us (at Paris) you noticed a cobbler, a very 
ordinary man, who had set up his portable shop near our door. He 
was called Henri Quatre ; well, I might have married at Paris, 
and my very honored neighbor would never have heard of it, and 
here many people who have never seen me busy themselves with 
my affairs as if they were my relatives. I confess that this annoys 
me, and, added to something else, makes me greatly regret Paris.” 
The same year found the newly-wedded couple in Paris, and there 
Madame Manzoni became a Roman Catholic. Manzoni’s biogra- 
phers tell us that, affected by his wife’s conversion, he happened 
one day to enter the church of St. Roch, and, like St. Augustine, 
exclaiming, “O God, if thou exist, reveal thyseif to me !” departed 
a believer and a Catholic. In a letter written soon after their re- 
turn to Milan in 1810, he says: “ As for me, I shall always follow 
the pleasant habit of talking to you of what interests me, at the risk 
of tiring you. I shall tell you then, first of all, that I have em- 
ployed myself with the most important object in following the 
religious ideas that God sent me at Paris, and, in proportion as I 
advance, my heart has been always more contented and my mind 
more satisfied. You will indeed permit me, dear Fauriel, to hope 
that you, too, will occupy yourself with this. It is true that I fear 
for you those terrible words, Abstondisti hae a sapientibus et 
prudentibus, et revelasti ea parvulis ; but no, J do not fear them, 
for the goodness and humility of your heart are not inferior to 
your intellect or your learning. Pardon the sermon which the par- 
vulus takes the liberty of preaching to you.” Fauriel’s answer to 
this letter is lost, but he remained a stoic, and Manzoni does not 
again mention the subject. 

The years which passed were, with the exception of Manzoni’s 
health, happy, uneventful ones. His life was spent in the winter at 
Milan, in the summer at his villa in Brusuglio, where he busied him- 
self with agriculture, sending to Fauriel for books upon the subject, 
and for seeds and plants. His family increased rapidly, the first- 
born being named from Fauriel, Juliet Claudine, and the letters are 
full of domestic details which show how close the friendship must 
have been. Manzoni’s health was far from good, and his nervous 
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attacks are an important element in his life. He could work but a 
short time and at long intervals only, and experienced, as he says in 
one of his later letters, “an inexpressible desire, not only to enjoy, 
but to behold tranquillity.” Some interesting letters are devoted to 
the two plays, 77 Conte di Carmagnola and Adelchi, which Fauriel 
translated into French. In these letters the frequent reference to 
the censorship, and requests to send books and letters through a 
third person, explain clearly enough why all political allusions are 
banished from the correspondence. 

In a letter written in 1822 we find the first mention of his great 
novel, J Promessi Sposi, on which he had already been at work for 
several years. In this letter occurs a notable passage, which we 
leave untranslated, as a specimen of Manzoni’s French style. He is 
still speaking of his novel: “Quant a la marche des événements, et 
i intrigue, je crois que la meilleur moyen de ne pas faire comme 
les autres, est de s’attacher 4 considérer dans la réalité la maniére 
d’agir des hommes, et de la considérer surtout dans ce qu’elle a 
d’opposé a l’esprit romanesque. Dans tous les romans que j’ai lus, 
il me semble de voir un travail pour établer des rapports intéres- 
sants et inattendus entre les différens personnages, pour les ramener 
sur le scene de compagnie, pour trouver des événements qui influent 
& la fois et en différentes maniéres sur la destinée de tous, enfin une 
unité artificielle que lon ne trouve pas dans la vie réelle.” The 
readers of the Promessi Spost will remember in what a remarkably 
natural way the unity of that work is produced. 

In leaving the correspondence which our space permits us to no- 
tice very inadequately, we can only say that it shows Manzoni to be 
one of those rare characters which grow on acquaintance. He had 
early laid down for himself (in his poem “On the Death of Carlo 
Imbonati”) a scheme of life remarkable indeed for a youth of twenty- 
one, and his Christian faith enabled him to persevere to the end, in 
spite of the bitter trials which he was called upon to undergo, The 
lines referred to are: 

“. .. . di poco 
Esser contento: dalla meta mai 
Non torcer gli occhi : conservar la mano 
Pura e la mente: delle umane cose 
Tanto sperimentar, quanto ti basti 
Per non curarle: non ti far mai servo: 
Non far tregua coi vili: il santo Vero 
Mai non trader: né proferir mai verbo, 
Che plauda al vizio, o la virtt derida.” 
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Calderon’s reputation is a curious example of one that has descend- 
ed from generation to generation by the mere force of momentum, 
so to speak ; and just as the impulse was growing weak the Romantic 
School arose to glorify a poet whose undoubted talents had defended 
and exalted the dogmas of the Romish Church. As Archbishop 
Trench says, “There are few poets who have been so differently 
judged, who have been set so high, and set so low, as Calderon.” 
The Schlegels put him by the side of Shakespeare, while Sismondi 
denounced him as the poet of the Inquisition. The extravagant 
laudations of the German critics have, however, made Calderon 
better known in Germany than elsewhere, and his noble play, 
“Life’s a Dream,” still holds the stage there. In England and 
America the interest in the Spanish dramatist is chiefly due to the 
first edition of Archbishop (then Dean) Trench’s essay published 
twenty-four years ago, and which was deemed of sufficient interest 
to reprint in this country. This edition has long been out of 
print, both in England and here, and we welcome with pleasure 
this little volume, which contains a sympathetic appreciation of 
Calderon, free from exaggeration and disparagement. This edition 
has been brought up to the present time by references to late works 
and articles in the various periodicals, the number of which shows, 
we think, a greater interest in Calderon than the Archbishop ad- 
mits. The translations from “ Life’s a Dream ” and the auto, “ The 
Great Theatre of the World,” are perhaps the most successful that 
have appeared in English. With this essay and the volume on Cal- 
deron by Miss Hasell, in the “Series of Foreign Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers,” in his hands, the reader who is unacquainted with 
Spanish will still be able to judge which opinion is the more cor- 
rect—that which makes Calderon the equal of Shakespeare, or that 
which degrades him into a clever playwright. Whatever opinion 
may be held as to his secular plays, but one, we fancy, can be 
formed of his sacred plays, the autos sacramentales, on which he 
lavished all the wealth of his poetic vein, and which alone of all 
his works he deemed worthy of his care in publication. These one- 
act plays were intended for performance on Corpus Christi day, 
their object being to exalt the dogma of transubstantiation. 

These plays, whose rare poetic beauty and wonderful ingenuity 
can not be denied, are the complete and final development of the 
medieval mysteries (or rather the moralities) which form the sub- 
ject of Dr. Hase’s work, in which a chapter is devoted to the “ Revi- 
val of the Sacred Drama in Spain.” The interest felt of late years 
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in the origin of the modern drama has been increased by the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play, which, although modern in its present 
form, is thoroughly medizval in its spirit and sources. Except the 
Basque and Italian peasant plays, which are comparatively rude 
and unimportant, the Oberammergau play is now the sole connect- 
ing link between the modern drama, which has become purely secu- 
lar, and its ecclesiastical origin. Few of its spectators realize the 
interesting position it occupies as a case of medieval survival. It 
was to afford the general reader a concise and entertaining account 
of the origin and development of the sacred drama that the present 
translation of Dr. Hase’s lectures (Das geistliche Schauspiel, Leip- 
sic, 1858) was made. The original work took no notice of the 
English mysteries and moralities, and the editor of the present 
translation has supplied this want in the notes, and has given some 
account of the recent performances of the Oberammergau play. 
The chief faults of the book may be inferred from the date of the 
original. In the last twenty years considerable light has been 
thrown on the liturgical drama, and many important works have 
appeared, with which the editor is not acquainted. The title is 
also misleading, as the miracle plays, or mysteries, occupy but one 
chapter, and that, in many respects, the least satisfactory in the 
book. With these restrictions we can cordially recommend the 
work as instructive and interesting. After an account of the birth 
of the medieval drama from the ceremonies of the Church, the au- 
thor traces its development until it loses its religious character in 
the modern secular theatre. The vitality of the religious drama 
has been very great ; the Spanish autos were represented until sup- 
pressed by the state in 1765, while the rude plays of the Italian 
and Basque peasants and the Oberammergau play still flourish ; 
and even when the sacred play lost its independent character it left 
its traces on the secular drama, 

The transition from the mysteries of the middle ages to Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” is less abrupt than it may seem. Both had 
in view the same moral end, and enforced their teachings by a 
direct appeal to the horrors of hell and the joys of paradise. It 
is to be feared that the average Dante reader does not push his 
way beyond the first division of the great poem. This is to be 
regretted, not merely on «esthetic grounds, but because, from an ethi- 
cal standpoint, the “ Purgatory” is the complement of the “ Infer- 
no,” and, moreover, is absolutely necessary for a correct understand- 
ing of the poet’s life and greatest work. Beatrice’s reproof of Dante 
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(Purg. xxx-xxxi) is of more value for the personal element of the 
poem than volumes of comments. The reasons which put the “ Para- 
dise ” beyond most readers are clear enough, but it is not easy to 
see why the “ Purgatory” is so generally neglected. Some of 
Dante’s most touching and beautiful poetry is found in it, and, al- 
though such episodes as those of Francesca and Ugolino are want- 
ing, we have the tender meeting of Dante and Casella, the tragedy 
of Pia de’ Tolomei condensed into four lines, and many other 
equally impressive passages. Any help, then, to the study and popu- 
larization of the “ Purgatory” is welcome, and none could be better 
fitted for this purpose than Mr. Butler’s work, which is a book for 
both the scholar and general reader. Mr. Butler follows the plan 
adopted by Dr. Carlyle in his admirable edition of the “ Inferno,” 
and gives a carefully edited text, a literal prose translation, and 
scholarly notes. In addition to this there are two appendices, one 
on the dreams of cantos ix, xiv, and xxvii, the other on the allegory 
of cantos xxix—xxxiii, and a glossary of words “interesting either 
from their obscure derivation, or from some peculiarity in their use, 
or else as being specially illustrative of some principle of Romance 
etymology.” The translation is generally good, but at times is ob- 
scure from its literalness, and a glance at the text is needed to make 
it intelligible. Besides the best editions of the text, the editor has 
consulted a MS. belonging to the University of Cambridge, and his 
changes are usually judicious. An index of proper names should be 
added in another edition. We trust that Mr. Butler will receive 
sufficient encouragement to continue his work, and prepare a similar 
volume on the “ Paradise.” 
T. F. Crane. 
















THE POLITICAL SITUATION FROM A FINAN- 
CIAL STAND-POINT, 


To the People of New York: 
Twenty years ago, when the debt of the United States was 
only $1.91 per capita, the Government borrowed with some diffi- 
culty $1,500,000 at 12 per cent. interest. Last year, though the 
debt of the United States was $40.42 per capita, in a single day 
$194,000,000 was offered to the Government at 4 per cent., when it 
needed and accepted only $121,000,000. Under the latest Demo- 
cratic Administration the public debt was more than doubled during 
four years of peace, and United States 6 per cents sold at 96 in De- 
cember, 1860. Within the last four years the public debt has been 
reduced $183,845,162, or nearly six times the entire debt in 1856, 
and United States 4 per cent. bonds have sold at 110%. Yet, not- 
withstanding this marvelous change for the better, some partisans 
insist that “a change” is necessary, and that another Democratic 
Administration should now be intrusted with power. ; 

A transfer of power from the party which has so completely re- 
stored the public credit to the party by which it was left so com- 
pletely wrecked would naturally cause serious alarm. The public 
credit has become so linked with all financial, commercial, and in- 
dustrial interests that it can not be impaired or seriously threatened 
without the gravest consequences. The time has long passed—if, 
indeed, it ever existed—when only a few wealthy men would have 
suffered from a blow at the public credit. The “bloated bondhold- 
er” has become the average American voter. A great number of 
persons are now affected directly, and a much greater number in- 
directly, but personally, by every rise or fall in the value of Gov- 
ernment securities, while any considerable change would affect every 
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branch of industry and trade, and nearly every lender or borrower, 
laborer or employer, in the whole land. 

Checks have just been sent to 58,000 persons for quarterly inter- 
est on registered 4 per cents alone. The coupon bonds are still 
more widely distributed, so that at least 200,000 persons are proba- 
bly affected directly as holders of bonds. But the national banks hold 
in Government bonds over $400,000,000, or nearly nine tenths of 
the capital represented by their shares, which are owned by 208,000 
stockholders, and, of these, 105,000 own not more than ten shares 
each, and 182,000, or nearly nine tenths, own not more than fifty 
shares each. The State banks have about $7,739,000 invested in 
the same way, and these probably represent at least 50,000 stock- 
holders. The loan and trust companies, representing a large but 
unknown number of owners, have about $18,000,000 invested in 
United States bonds, or 85 per cent. of their entire capital. The 
life-insurance companies have about $42,000,000 invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds, and they represent the savings of nearly 600,000 
policy-holders. The fire and marine and casualty insurance compa- 
nies represent a still larger but unknown number of policy-holders, 
and those doing business in New York alone have over $68,000,000 
invested in United States bonds, out of about $165,000,000 of assets 
in this country. The savings banks represent 2,268,707 depositors, 
and hold $156,415,159 in United States bonds. In all, not less than 
4,000,000 persons are thus interested, either personally or through 
corporations, as owners of bonds, and would be directly affected 
by a decline in the public credit. 

The disastrous effects of a serious decline would be far more ex- 
tensive. By the corporations mentioned about $2,000,000,000 are 
now loaned for the support of various branches of trade and in- 
dustry, viz., by national banks, $1,000,000,000 ; by State banks, 
$200,000,000 ; by savings banks, $420,000,000 ; by loan and trust 
companies, $65,000,000 ; by life-insurance companies, $200,000,000 ; 
and by fire and marine insurance companies doing business in New 
York, $30,000,000. Shrinkage of public credit would involve a 
shrinkage of the assets of these corporations, and a corresponding, 
and possibly sudden and sweeping, contraction of their loans. To 
merchants in their stores, to manufacturers in their factories, to 
workmen in their shops and mills and mines, the consequences would 
be not less disastrous than to the reluctant capitalists or lenders. 
Never yet has this country seen a financial revulsion as terrible 
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and as far-reaching in its consequences as would now result from a 
collapse of that splendid public credit which wise legislation and 
faithful administration have for twelve years been building up and 
fortifying. 

There is reasonable reluctance to believe that any party would 
deliberately bring such a calamity upon the country. If the conse- 
quences were not overlooked or misunderstood, no party would. 
The danger is not that this thing will be deliberately done. When 
a captain wrecks his ship by want of knowledge, defective charts, 
inattention, or bad judgment, he may have had no intention to peril 
his own life and the lives of all on board. But the Democratic 
party has been exposing the public credit to peril year after year, 
ever since the war, until conservative men, who do not question its 
honesty of purpose, have become profoundly apprehensive that its 
success would cause great financial, commercial, and industrial dis- 
asters, At times its charts have been bad; it has insisted upon 
most pernicious theories. At times its chosen leaders have erred 
through incompetence or lack of practical knowledge. At times 
many of its representatives have seemed ready to expose the public 
credit and the business of the country to the gravest dangers for 
the sake of temporary success in some election. Since 1860 the 
course of that party has never tended to inspire confidence in its 
capacity or fitness for financial management, as its friends have per- 
ceived with keen regret. 

Who can tell what the Democratic party, if in power, would do 
with regard to payment of the public debt or the interest thereon? 
Not a few members of that party insist that the principal or interest, 
or both, shall be paid only in paper. Bills to that end are now 
pending, and have been pushed at every session of Congress for 
years. By many, perhaps, such bills may be proposed in ignorance 
of the fact that an increased issue of legal-tender notes would cause 
a decline in their value. But the legal tender was worth less than 
70 cents on the dollar in 1868, when nearly every prominent Demo- 
crat was carried away with the idea that a proposal to pay the five- 
twenty bonds in paper, and to tax all bonds, would render the party 
irresistible in the approaching election. These proposals the party 
then embodied in its national platform. General Hancock, who 
narrowly missed the Presidential nomination on that declaration of 
principles and purposes, gave it his unqualified approval. It was 
zealously supported by every one of the prominent leaders who are 
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now asking public support for that party on the ground that it 
promises this year “a strict maintenance of the public faith.” But 
can it be supposed that the party intended to violate the public faith 
in 1868? It must be presumed that the Democratic party and Gen- 
eral Hancock thought that the payment of bonds in greenbacks 
would be both honest and wise. Nothing has been done or 
said by the Democratic party or by General Hancock himself 
to show that the course deemed honest and wise in 1868 is now 
deemed unwise or dishonest. Not a thing has been done or said 
to show that the Democratic party or General Hancock would not 
consider such payment in 1881 ‘‘ a strict maintenance of the public 
faith.” 

The danger is near and real. Within one year, bonds amount- 
ing to $697,350,600 become payable or redeemable. Every effort 
to meet them by refunding has been defeated by the Democratic 
majority in Congress, in spite of earnest appeals by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Bills for the payment of all the bonds which mature 
or become redeemable next year by a new issue of greenbacks, are 
now pending in Congress, and are zealously supported by many 
Democrats. In Indiana, Ohio, and other Western States, the Dem- 
ocratic party is striving to convince voters that it is more heartily 
devoted to this plan of payment than the Greenback party itself. 
If it should succeed at all in the coming election, it can succeed only 
by the votes of men who are led to expect the passage of such a 
measure as the price of their support. Nor has General Hancock 
uttered a word, since his approval of the platform of 1868, to indi- 
cate that he would hesitate now to carry out the financial measures 
to which he then committed himself. On the contrary, within the 
past month the Democratic party has been rejoicing at its supposed 
success in electing a Greenback candidate in Maine, whose na- 
tional platform declares, as he does, that “the bonds of the United 
States should not be refunded, but paid as rapidly as possible,” 
by means of an increased issue of legal-tender notes. And this 
candidate, standing upon this platform, General Hancock had re- 
cently congratulated upon his supposed election as a “ glorious 
result.” 

Perhaps General Hancock does not understand that an issue of 
$700,000,000 more legal tenders, to retire the bonds which become 
redeemable next year, would be a double violation of repeated 
pledges of the United States. The Government has pledged itself 
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not to issue more legal tenders, and to pay its bonds in gold. Per- 
haps he does not understand that such a new issue, for such a pur- 
pose, would cause the United States notes to fall greatly in value, 
so that public creditors would be forced to receive for their bonds 
far less than the value promised. But, if he does not, what safety 
can there be in trusting the executive power to him? It seems 
hard to believe that a great party can consider such a measure either 
honest or wise. But the same men who believed that such a step 
would be neither dishonest nor fatal in 1868 may, as easily, and 
with as much sincerity, believe that it would not be dishonest nor 
fatal now. When the Democratic party, in spite of all Republican 
efforts, defeated every plan of refunding last winter, in what other 
way did it intend to deal with the bonds that become redeemable 
next year? In Congress, as in Maine, Democrats who knew that 
payment of bonds with greenbacks would be ruinous and dishonor- 
able, for the sake of party success, joined with Democrats and 
Greenback men who propose that course. Who can say that the 
same men would not sacrifice conviction to partisan expediency 
after the election? Who can say that this alliance would not 
destroy the public credit, stop specie payments, and plunge the 
country into incalculable disasters by a new issue of $700,000,000 
in legal-tender notes ? 

Who can tell whether bills now pending, which provide for 
taxation of United States bonds, would be passed if the Democratic 
party should gain the power? True, that party pledges a “strict 
maintenance of the public faith,” but did it mean to violate the 
public faith in 1868? Its national platform then proposed “ equal 
taxation of every species of property according to its real value, 
including Government bonds.” If the Democratic party did not 
then think this an act of bad faith—and we must assume that 
it did not—there is no greater reason to think it an act of bad 
faith now. General Hancock gave his unreserved approval to the 
declarations of 1868. One year later, in Ohio, his party proposed 
in its platform “to pay no interest on United States bonds until 
they are taxed,” and declared that “if the claim for payment in 
gold should be persisted in, it would force upon the people the 
question of repudiation.” Similar purposes were avowed by that 
party in 1870, in Ohio and Indiana, and they have never been 
retracted. If General Hancock now thinks that taxation of bonds 
would not be a “strict maintenance of public faith,” he has 
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changed his mind since 1868, and of that change he has given no 
evidence. 

Who can tell how soon, if the Democratic party should suc- 
ceed, the Resumption Act would be repealed and the paper cur- 
rency inflated? Solemn pledges of public faith stand in the way. 
But the Democratic party has at no time regarded these as binding 
pledges, and it is not more likely to so regard them now than it 
was one year ago. In February, 1879, when specie payments had 
continued nearly two months, one hundred and six Democrats in 
the House voted for a repeal of the Resumption Act, and only 
twenty-seven against it. The spirit of the party was even more 
decided then than it was in November, 1877, eleven months before 
resumption, when one hundred and four Democrats voted for the 
repeal of the act and twenty-eight against it. In the fall elections 
of 1878 the Democratic party throughout the West and South and 
in Pennsylvania denounced resumption as a great wrong and an 
utter impossibility, less than three months before specie payments 
began. In 1879, wherever elections were held in those States, that 
party insisted that resumption must fail and would work terrible 
injustice. Only one year ago it supported for Governor, with the 
largest vote ever given to any Democratic candidate at a State 
election in Ohio, the most zealous and extreme advocate of inflation 
in that State. It is now supporting for Governor the most extreme 
inflationist in its ranks in Indiana. These and other leaders of like 
character have made no pretense of a change of purpose. Nor is 
it possible that a great party, composed of millions of voters, has 
suddenly changed honest beliefs and fixed principles, to which it 
has adhered through years of controversy. It is true that the 
Democratic party promises “honest money,” but that party will 
hardly say that it desired dishonest money during all the years in 
which it opposed resumption and demanded inflation. It must be 
inferred that the phrase “honest money ” does not mean to Demo- 
crats what it means to Republicans. Nearly four fifths of the 
Democratic party, according to its representation in Congress, ear- 
nestly oppose resumption, even since specie payments began, be- 
cause it has been trained to believe that resumption is mischievous, 
and honestly desires inflation, because it has been taught that “ more 
> is needed “to emancipate the people from the tyranny of 
money kings.” These notions have not been eradicated by a snd- 
den change in the tactics of a few party managers. Who can feel 
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assured that they will not shape legislation as soon as the Demo- 
cratic party has control ? 

Who can tell how soon the best banking system this country 
has yet seen would be destroyed if the Democratic party should 
succeed ? There is scarcely any other purpose in which that party 
has been so nearly united as in the purpose to get rid of the national 
banks. The very name “national” is offensive to those who cling 
to State-rights traditions. The supposed influence of the national 
banks is thought to be used with great effect against the Demo- 
cratic party. The ancient antagonism of the party to a national 
bank and the chronic antipathy of the rural population to the 
money-lenders have been continually inflamed by artful appeals. 
The South has given to the system so little favor that less than 
nine per cent. of the national banks and little more than five per 
cent. of their deposits are to be found in that section. In nearly 
every Western State, and even in Maine and Vermont, the Demo- 
cratic party has formally demanded abolition of the national bank- 
ing system. As early as January, 1870, a resolution instructing a 
committee to report a bill to withdraw all national-bank circulation, 
and to issue greenbacks in its stead, received fifty-three Democratic 
votes in the House, with only one Democratic vote against it. 
From that day to this there has been no evidence that the purpose 
of the party in this respect has changed, and bills to carry that 
purpose into effect are now pending, with very strong support. If 
the Democratic party should ever secure the Executive, a most 
strenuous effort to break up the national banking system would un- 
doubtedly be made. Local influences would powerfully aid the 
movement. Democratic politicians in Southern and Western States 
are eager to get into their own hands the power to create, as of 
old, a host of banking and note-issuing corporations. 

The commercial world knows full well what countless evils were 
caused by the old system of irresponsible and heterogeneous State 


banks. It is well aware that the safety, uniformity, and peculiar 
local elasticity of our present banking system have contributed most 


powerfully to the commerce and the development of resources. 
Conservative men would therefore regard an overturning of the 
system with great apprehension, even if the transition to any other 
could be effected without immediate shock or disturbance, or harm 
to the public credit. But it is not possible to effect the change 
without a shock. Bonds amounting to $400,000,000, now held by 
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the banks, could not be paid and retired without inflation, dishonor, 
and disaster. They could not be thrown upon the market without 
great prostration of the public credit. Yet the banks, if deprived 
of the advantages of circulation, could not afford to keep their cap- 
ital locked up in bonds. Under a Democratic Administration, too, 
with a profound uncertainty as to the speedy taxation of bonds, or 
their payment in depreciated notes, it would be extremely difficult 
to find new purchasers for bonds. In the change of system a 
great contraction of loans would be inevitable. Many banks 
would wind up their affairs and go out of existence. Many oth- 
ers would be forced to cut down their loans in order to make 
the change without ruinous delay. It seems almost incredible that 
any one should propose to throw into disorder loans amounting 
to $995,000,000, for no better reason than to tear down a banking 
system which has served the country so admirably. Nor is it pos- 
sible to estimate the loss and suffering of individuals and the stag- 
nation of industrial enterprises which such a change would involve. 

Who can tell how much the Democratic party, if it had the 
power, would impair the public credit by cutting down the reve- 
nue? That party has manifested, alike by its past acts and by its 
open declarations, a fixed purpose to change the revenue system, 
and not for the better. Already it has thrown many obstacles in 
the way of collection of the tax on whisky, until the people in some 
Southern districts have come to expect a total abolition of the tax 
as a result of the election of General Hancock. Already it has 
taught producers of tobacco the false idea that the tax upon the 
manufactured products fails upon the grower and not upon the con- 
sumer, so that a sectional agitation for the repeal of that tax is in 
progress. 

We have entered upon a period of hopeful activity in commerce 
and industry. Trade multiplies ; manufactures start forward with 
vigor ; labor rejoices in fair wages and full employment. Yet we 
have but just emerged from a long period of disaster, in which the 
resources of all were greatly strained and the reserves of capital 
greatly exhausted. A year or two of rebuilding, restoration, and 
large outlays for the adjustment of business to new needs, became 
necessary after a prolonged prostration. There has not been time, 
as yet, for business and industry in their various branches to get 
fully into condition for profitable work ; much less has there been 
time for the accumulation of new reserves. Business interests are 
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not prepared to bear another period of strain or disaster. They 
have just begun to thrive. <A reaction now, like a relapse from 
fever, would be more dangerous than the original disorder. In 
1839, after one year of partial recovery from the comparatively 
brief prostration of 1837, the country suffered such a relapse, and 
the terrible consequences will not be forgotten. The business of 
this country is not in the condition to endure the enormous strain, 
the grave anxiety, and the prolonged uncertainty of a complete 
change of financial policy. 

The fear of disastrous changes would prostrate the public credit 
almost as much as those changes themselves. Even though none of 
the unwise steps contemplated should finally be taken by the Demo- 
cratic party, still a large proportion of the people would fear them, 
and would act upon that fear. Creditors and investors abroad 
would fear them, and would act without delay. Men would make 
haste to get out of danger before the anticipated blow should fall, 
and the panic to escape from supposed peril often results in greater 
loss of life than the dreaded catastrophe. We have to face the 
fact that almost every great financial interest would be threatened 
by Democratic success. If the blow should never come, the mere 
threat might do irreparable and incalculable injury. Bondholders 
by the thousand, distrusting the party by which payment of bonds 
in depreciated paper has been urged for years, might make haste to 
realize. But these sales would prostrate credit scarcely less than 
the dishonest measure feared. Banks, savings banks, and insurance 
companies, apprehending that their assets might melt away beyond 
the limit of safety by a fall in bonds, would make haste to sell. 
But the selling would soon depress the price so that surplus reserves 
would vanish. Bankruptcy for a few institutions might involve 
bankruptcy for many, and that would mean loss of their savings 
for millions of people. 

It can not be expected that the national banks would wait for 
the actual spoliation which Democrats have threatened. Not a few 
would haste to wind up as national banks, and to get their bonds 
safely sold. Loans would be hastily curtailed, by some in excessive 
caution, and by others of necessity. Who can fail to see that the 
mere appehension of injustice to this vast interest would disorder 
trade and industry in every department? Long before a Demo- 
cratic Administration could begin to do good or evil, the evil 
effects of a change would be felt. 
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Public credit means what the people think about the honesty 
and solvency of their Government. What the Government really 
can do and will do has little effect, if the people have a fixed belief 
about the matter. The fact can not be denied that in the financial 
and commercial world the Democratic party is profoundly dis- 
trusted. It has done nothing for years to remove distrust, but very 
much to increase it. The fact is noted that the Democratic party 
is largely controlled by the South. But the South has but a small 
part in the investments, the commerce, or the industries, which a 
change of policy would affect. It is essentially agricultural. It 
employs 6°5 per cent. of the manufacturing capital of the country, 
only 5°3 per cent. of the money loaned by banks, only 7 per cent. 
of the tonnage used in domestic commerce, and only 7-4 per cent. 
of the freight-cars used on railroads. Of the holders of United 
States bonds, probably much less than one tenth are in the Southern 
States. None of the loan and trust companies are located there. 
Out of 208,000 shareholders in national banks, less than 20,000 are 
in all the States formerly slaveholding, and only 64,353 depositors 
in savings banks out of 2,204,000 in the whole country, or less than 
3 percent. In short, the South has but an insignificant share in 
the immense and complicated system of commerce, manufactures, 
investments, savings, and vast credits, which rests upon the public 
credit as a foundation. This is not suggested as a reproach, but it 
prompts the question whether any business firm would turn over the 
management and control of its affairs to the partner having the 
smallest interest in the concern? If the United States intrusts the 
defense and maintenance of the public credit to that section which 
has least share or interest in it, or in the diversified industries and 
commerce which depend upon it, there will be real reason for appre- 
hension. 

We can not forget the origin of the public debt. The people 
of the once rebellious States do not forget that the debt was created 
in suppressing the rebellion. Even in the payment of debts con- 
tracted by themselves, and for their own advantage, Southern com- 
munities have not been conspicuous for their fidelity. Can it be 
expected that they will be more eager and scrupulous to pay, ac- 
cording to the letter and in any emergency, obligations created in 
putting down a rebellion which they made and sustained? The 
men who expect such a thing will not be thought sagacious by the 
civilized world. Nay, more ; a transfer of all care of the public 
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credit to a party politically controlled by and dependent upon the 
South will seem to all the world little less than a public proclama- 
tion that the people of the United States are weary of protecting 
its credit and paying its debts. 
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